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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


REMEMBER, O LORD, 


Thy tender mercies and thy loving 


kindnesses, for they are ever of old 
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A NEW ASSIGNMENT 


Miss Ruth Juram of Philadelphia, Pa., Joins 
Staff of the Women’s Missionary Society 


THE Women’s Missionary Society is happy 
to announce that Miss Ruth Juram of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed a 
member of its staff of secretaries. She will 
serve as a general promotional secretary. 

Miss Juram is 
already well 
known in the 
Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society 
and throughout 
the Church. As 
one of the staff 
in the India ‘Lace 
Department, she 
has made many 
friends through 
personal con- 
tact as well as 
through the ar- 
tistie work which 
has characterized 
the products of this department during the 
past several years. As a conference secre- 
tary for young women in the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss Juram has done noteworthy 
work. Many friends and active members 
have been won to the cause of missions 
through her efforts. Nationally, as a mem- 
ber of four young women’s congresses and 
as a member of the Central Committee of 
the last one held in Buffalo in 1937, her 
services have been invaluable to both the 
Women’s Society and those to whose serv- 
ice its programs are directed. 

Educationally, Miss Juram is well qual- 
ified for the duties she will assume. She 
is a graduate of the Germantown High 
School and the Charles Morris Price School 
of Advertising and Journalism of the Poor 
Richard Club in Philadelphia, with post- 
graduate courses in the same institution; 
a graduate of a course in advertising, 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women; 
a student for two years in Neff College 
(self-expression in writing and public 
speaking); a student also in the Northeast 
Evening School and the Graphic Sketch 
Club, Philadelphia. She. is a graduate of 
the Lutheran Training School for Chris- 
tian Workers, having completed the three- 
year course. 

Her experience includes in addition to 
teaching in the church school, leadership 
in the Y. W. C. A. camp and branch 
activities. ; 

A number of the Boards of our Church, 
as well as most of the periodicals, have 
used Miss Juram’s artistic contributions 
to advantage. Her artistic work, however, 
is always regarded by Miss Juram as an 
avocation. Her contributions in writing 
have likewise been gratefully received by 
the Women’s Missionary Society and by 
other agencies in our Church. 

The Women’s Missionary Society is very 
fortunate, therefore, in having Miss Juram 
use her ability and her consecration in 
more intensive and more extensive ave- 
nues in behalf of the organization. Miss 
Juram will deal with all sorts of organiza- 
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tional problems. She will. assist local 
groups in making their programs more ef- 
fective. She will contact personally many 
congregations who desire her services. A 
major portion of her time will, therefore, 
be spent on the field bringing the great 
cause of missions in a variety of ways 
closer to the hearts of friends of the cause 
and to others who may not yet have ex- 
perienced the joys of missionary service. 

Her office headquarters are Room 704, 
Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 
ELECTS TWO PROFESSORS 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Lutheran Seminary at 


Gettysburg, Pa., was held in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa, January 27. The par- 
ticular business transacted centered in the 
election of two members to the faculty. 


As a result of the election, Carl C. Ras- ~ 


mussen, D.D., was chosen as the incumbent 
of the new chair created recently by the 
bequest of the Rev. John Ulrich and 
Susannah C, Ulrich. This chair has been 
designated as “The Chair of the Art of 
Preaching.” 

Dr. Ralph E. Heim was elected to the 
chair of English Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation as the successor to the late Prof. 
M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D. 

Dr. Rasmussen will bring to his serv- 
ices of the seminary and the church at 
large the ripe fruits of a rich and notable 
ministry, and as well a rare mind thor- 
oughly trained» by arduous student dis- 
cipline since the days of his college career. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1912, and from the seminary in 
1915. He studied at Columbia University 
in 1923, and during subsequent intervals. 
He served congregations at Newville, 
Juniata, Harrisburg in Pennsylvania, and 
at Luther Place Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Heim is a graduate of Wittenberg 
College, class of 1919; and of Hamma 
Divinity School in 1923. From 1925 to 1927 
he held a fellowship in Religious Educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, from 
which institution he received his doctor 
of philosophy degree in 1929. He was a 
member of the faculty of Thiel College 
from 1927 to 1932. From there he was 
called to the professorship of Religion and 
Religious Education at Hartwick College. 
He is also well known for his numerous 
contributions to Lutheran periodicals, es- 
pecially in the field of Sunday school lit- 
erature, 

Gettysburg Seminary is fortunate in 
being able to count Dr. Rasmussen and 
Dr. Heim among their leadership both for 
the training of men for the ministry of 
the church, and for the consecrated and 
efficient services they will bring to the 
Church from their high vantage points. 
The Board on behalf of the unfolding min- 
istry of the Church and of the church at 
large bespeaks for these professors a long 
and useful incumbency. 

Norman S. Worr, Sec. 
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CAPITAL CHOIR IN PHILA- 


DELPHIA 


Singers from Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio, Give Program in Philadelphia 


AGAIN THE lovers of church music in the 
City of Philadelphia were privileged to 
listen to an evening of music supplied by 
young men and young women who are 


students in one of our Lutheran colleges. — 


Fifty-seven of the seventy who are eligible 
to choir membership in Capital Univer- 
sity sang a group of hymns and carols 
with such accuracy and skill of inter- 
pretation as enabled them to rate as pro- 
fessionals rather than as amateurs. The 
program consisted of thirteen selections of 
varying lengths divided into four groups. 
Some of the musical settings were elab- 
orate, subdividing the choir into eight 
parts and requiring the most careful at- 


tention to directorship in order to express © 


the complex harmonies of the composer. 
One. naturally thinks in this connection of 


Bach and of Christiansen’s arrangements. 


of chorals. The choir also sang with sat- 
isfaction familiar poems set to simpler 
harmonies. 

The conductor of the choir is Ellis 
Emanuel Snyder. All of the music is sung 
a cappella and, of course, from memory. 
Anyone who has had any experience in 
choir work, either as singer or director, 
wonders at the patience required by a 
director such as is Mr. Snyder, and in- 
cidentally the choir is entitled to some 
credit for their stick-to-it-iveness, if one 
may indulge in an old-fashioned home- 
made word. THE LUTHERAN interviewed a 
small group of the singers and learned 
from them that rehearsals take five hours 
per week and command the same degree 
of student loyalty that is called for by 
other campus activities. 

Capital University is the leading col- 
legiate institution of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Its present attendance 
totals 850 students, with 500 in the arts 
department. In a conversation with Con- 
ductor Snyder, THe LurHeran learned that 


choirs such as are found in most of our’ 


Lutheran colleges at the present time are 
partially prepared for the kind of work 


-which they do by the high schools, where bi 


singing as well as orchestral groups are 
formed. Mr. Snyder expressed his belief 
that music has not only become more 
elaborate, but has really advanced as an 
art during recent decades. The kind of 
compositions that satisfied the glee clubs 
of a generation ago does not rate very 
high in the musical circles of present-day 
colleges. He concluded his comment by 
the very suggestive remark that in his 
opinion a great many of the churches had 
not kept pace with the advancement of 
music in America. 
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A RIDE IN 
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THE RAIN— 


Patriarch Muhlenberg’s Visit to Frederick, Md., to Settle Quarrels, a Historic Journey* 
By Amos J. TRAver, D.D. 


THE GERMAN pio- 
neers to America 
knew good land. 
There were few from 
the fatherland who 
settled where the soil 
was shallow and 
poor. Central and 
southern Pennsyl- 
vania, central Mary- 
land, the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia, 
with their offerings 
of fertile land, drew 
our Lutheran fore- 
fathers like bees are " 
drawn to clover. It 
is not surprising that 
they settled in Fred- 
erick County, Mary- 
land, one of the rich- 
est agricultural counties in America, called by Washington, 
“The garden spot of the colonies.” 

The first Lutherans who colonized this part of Maryland 
had not intended to make it their permanent home. They 
were on their way from southern Pennsylvania to visit their 
friends in Virginia. The*agents of Lord Baltimore heard of 
their trek through his lands and with a high appreciation 
for their value as colonists met them along the Monocacy 
Trail and made them offers of land on such generous terms 
that they could not refuse. By 1738 there were enough Lu- 
therans living along the Monocacy to found a congregation. 
John Casper Stoever, who served a vast parish from his 
Lancaster County headquarters, first visited Frederick 
County in 1734 on his way to visit his father, a pastor in 
Virginia. He made casual visits for a year or two until he 
could send his ministerial son, Pastor David Candler, to 
take charge of the infant congregations at Conewago (Han- 
over) and along the Monocacy. 


Pastors Without Piety 


But Stoever was no organizer. Candler lived only one 
year after assuming charge, and the Monocacy congrega- 
tion was torn by dissension mainly fomented by the Mora- 
vians. Roaming pastors and schoolmasters with neither piety 
nor credentials added to the confusion. True they had built 
two log churches: the first where the trail from the north 
erossed the Monocacy River, the second where the trails 
crossed from north to south and from east to west at Fred- 
erick. But the strong hand of a Christian statesman was 
needed to bring order out of chaos. There was but one man 
equal to the task, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 

Appeal after appeal for help was sent by the leaders of 
the congregations to the United Ministers in Pennsylvania, 
the only organization in America to which such an appeal 
could be made. Many of Muhlenberg’s own parishioners 
were among the Monocacy settlers. He was not only the 
most capable organizer in the little group of Lutheran pas- 
tors, but he was the most sensitive to such an appeal for 
help. He was a true missionary, fired with zeal for the 


a * The first of a succession of historic articles gathered under the title, 
If These Walls Could Speak.” In next week’s issue Clara Louise 


- Dentler’s description of chapels in the Tower of London will appear. 


DR. H. M. MUHLENBERG’S FIRST VISIT TO THE SECOND CHURCH AT 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
The five leading men of the congregation are about to sign the constitution: John Roemer, 
George Michael Hoffman, Peter Apple, John George Lay, and John Stirtzman 


church. Finally in 
June 1747, after his 
Pentecost confirma- 
tions were completed 
in Philadelphia, the 
Trappe and New 
Hanover, he began 
his long, hard jour- 
ney toward the 
Monocacy. 

On the way he vis- 
ited what is now 
Reading, Pa., then at 
Tulpehocken, where 
his» fa th e r-in-law, 
Conrad Weiser, lived. 
From there he moved 
on to Lancaster, 
York, and Conewago. 
At the latter place he 
preached to a large 
congregation in a barn. He found in each of these congrega- 
tions the same dissension as that caused by the Moravians 
in Frederick County. Muhlenberg’s own story of his journey 
from Conewago to the Monocacy was translated into English 
by Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz and appears in his “Bicentennial 
History of the Frederick Church” published last year. 

He wrote: ‘Here appeared two men who had come from 
Maryland to fetch me, show me the way and furnish me 
company on the trip. At two o’clock in the afternoon (June 
23) I left this place and rode away with them. We had 
thirty-six miles to make. It soon began to rain heavily. 
Because of the heavy rain and muddy roads we had not 
covered more than eighteen miles when night fell. But we 
found no house where we could put up. We were in a 
woods when darkness came. The rain became heavier and 
the roads deeper, so that our poor horses had to wade in 
mire over their knees. It was two o’clock at night before we 
finally reached our destination. We were half dead and 
completely exhausted. Only the mercy of God had enabled 
us to survive without harm those thirty-six miles across 
swamps and streams and under a constant downpour of 
rain. 

“The downpour of rain continued on June 24. We went 
to the church, and most of our Lutherans were present. 
Three or four persons of those who are inclined to Mora- 
vianism were there also. Before we began the service I had 
them give me the church record and in it I wrote in the 
English tongue some sentences and articles.” Here followed 
a description of the articles of constitution. They are still 
in excellent condition and are written in Muhlenberg’s hand 
in the well-preserved original church record. Muhlenberg 
continued: “Those of the Lutherans who were present 
gladly subscribed the document. But when we came to 
those who were inclined to Moravianism, they would not 
sign and made a number of charges. . . . Those who had 
subscribed their names had a meeting, chose from among 
their number deacons and elders and promised to use their 
best knowledge and conscience to conduct the affairs of 
the church and the congregation according to the afore- 
mentioned articles. Then they entreated me once more with 
great emotion to administer the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 
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An.Earnest Plea 

In some detail the report tells of Muhlenberg’s attempts 
to win back the Moravians. He was as diplomatic as his 
principles would allow. In the end he had welded together 
the true Lutherans into a working organization and assured 
the permanence of their organization. Continuing the story: 
“On the twenty-fifth of June we rode on ten miles farther 
to a newly laid out town (Frederick), where a number of 
Lutherans lived, who also belong to the congregation, but 
who were prevented by the heavy rain from being present 
on the previous day. Most of them subscribed the articles 
in the church record and elected several of their own num- 
ber as deacons and elders. . . . Both the flocks, that in town 
and in the country, begged that I would take to heart their 
distraction, poverty and need of a preacher and lay them 
before the venerable Fathers. They would try to hold to- 
gether as long as possible. In the evening we rode back to 
our former quarters. ... On the twenty-sixth of June we 
started upon the return journey.” 

Muhlenberg may well be claimed as the true father of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Frederick. He came 
to the congregation at a time of crisis. He made a number 
of visits later, and when he could not come personally, sent 
competent pastoral friends. At the dedication of the first 
stone church he sent John Christopher Hartwick to preach 
the sermon. Very soon after the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium we find Frederick Church listed among 
the congregations then active. 
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Two Centuries Later 

The scene of Muhlenberg’s first visit to the second church 
of the congregation in “the newly laid out town” of Fred- 
erick was enacted in the Bicentennial Pageant almost upon the 
one hundred ninety-first aniversary of his visit. The role of 
Muhlenberg was ably taken by the Rev. Charles L. Ritter, 
retired, who is a member of the congregation. He has re- 
cently gone to his eternal reward. The five leading mem- 
bers of the congregation are pictured as about to sign the 
newly-drawn constitution. Roles were taken in this and 
other scenes by many who are direct descendants of the 
pioneer Frederick Lutherans. 

Two striking impressions are garnered from the story of 
Muhlenberg’s part in the history of this congregation. First, 
the heroic quality of his faith. He risked life itself in the 
urge to build the Kingdom. Second, his statesmanship. He 
handled congregational dissension with infinite tact, yet 
without compromise to the faith. He had vision to see that 
English would be the language of the land and wrote the 
constitution in that tongue. His very interest in this distant 
congregation revealed an understanding of the strategy by 
which alone an American Lutheran Church could be built. 
And, lest we touch only the high points in the situation, we 
may note that the rain that kept the town Lutherans from 
meeting with the country Lutherans on the first night of his 
visit did not keep him from a ride of ten muddy miles to 
meet with them in the town on the next night. The moral of 
that, if there be a moral, requires no further comment. 


IN “SUNNY” ALBERTA 


A Description That Contains a Hint 
By Dr. Ernst A. TAppert, 39 East 35th St., New York 


THE worp “sunny” in this title might mean that the climate 
in Alberta, Canada, is somewhat on the style of the Florida 
weather, where the publisher of a newspaper makes no 
charge for the paper on a day on which there was no sun- 
shine. Though Alberta, 
on account of its prox- 
imity to the Pacific and 
the warm Chinook winds 
that blow through the 
Rockies, has a somewhat 
milder and sunnier cli- 
mate than the rest of the 
Prairie Provinces, it is 
far from being a sum- 
mer resort in winter. This 
fact was brought home to 
our missionaries during 
the Christmas season. Up 
to December 24 it had 
been a _ comparatively 
mild winter, but then a 
sudden change set in, 
which sent the thermom- 
eter down eighty de- 
grees within eighty hours. 
Pastor Wahl relates his 
experiences on this occa- 
sion. He was to conduct 
eight Christmas services 
in the eight different con- 
gregations which he is 
supplying at this time. 

The first service was 


THE CHURCH AND PARSONAGE AT PATIENCE, ALBERTA 


held at Mosside December 24 at 3.00 P. M. By the time 
the service was ended two inches of snow had fallen, 
driven by a mighty wind. The second service was held 
at Barrhead at 7.00 P. M.; the storm had increased, and 
the snow was five inches deep. Christmas Day services 
were held at Manola, Lunford and Mellowdale. It had 
gotten much colder; the snow was deep, but not yet crusted, 
so that the missionary got stuck only once, but freed 


himself after half an hour of digging. The day after Christ- 


mas a long trip had to be made to Mystery Lake. It was 
twenty degrees below zero by that time, and mile after 
mile the missionary had to break track through the deep 
snow. On the twenty-seventh, a service was to be held at 
Vega, but the temperature had gone down to forty-four 
degrees below, and the missionary knew that the people 
could not come out in such weather with their thin and 
worn-out clothes. Next morn- 
ing it was fifty-two degrees 
below. So we see that “Sunny” 
Alberta can be mighty cold, and 
that our missionaries must en- 
dure great hardship in fulfill- 
ing the duties of their calling. 


Superior to Weather 

In spite of these handicaps, 
there is much activity in our 
Alberta parishes this winter. 
In the Barrhead Parish prepa- 
rations are being made for 
the erection of three church 
buildings. In Manola a nice 
church will be built, fashioned 
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after the model of our fine church at Barrhead; a congre- 
gation at Rochester, N. Y., has encouraged the congregation 
with a donation of $500. Two more churches will be built 
at Bloomsbury and Naples, for which purpose two Christian 
gentlemen of Harrisburg, Pa., have contributed $300 each. 
Since the load which Pastor Wahl has been carrying is 
altogether too heavy, a division of his parish is contemplated 
as soon as the buildings are finished. Manola will be the 
center, to which will be added the congregations at Blooms- 
bury, Naples, and Lunnford. In this latter place a fine 
church was erected last year. The establishment of a new 
parish will necessitate the building of a parsonage at Manola, 
for which we hope somebody will give us the needed $250. 
It will also require transportation facilities, such as horse 
and buggy, which will require another $100. This arrange- 
ment would release Pastor Wahl, and give a chance for a 
more intensive development of this promising field. 


Transportation Interrupted 

We have another transportation problem at Patience Par- 
ish. The missionary needs a horse; and though we had some 
promises, we have not been able so far to send him the $50 
needed for this purpose. In a former parish his horse was 
drowned while fording a stream. It stands to reason that 
he could not properly serve his three congregations in such 
a climate without some means of transportation. His parish 
has planned many improvements for this year, and indica- 
tions are that this will develop into one of our finest parishes, 
if we make it possible for the missionary to develop it 
properly. The parish has finished a beautiful parsonage, with 
the exception of the well, and expects to finish its church 
building, which is one of the most beautiful among our 
Alberta missions. They will furnish all the labor and some 
cash, but they will not be able to accomplish the task with- 
out some help from outside. 

Pastor A. Goos is about to start building a church at 
Carnwood, for which the Missionary Society of the Canada 
Synod has contributed $192. This will be the tenth church 
building which Pastor Goos has undertaken. His home con- 
gregation at Thorsby has made all kinds of improvements to 
the exterior of the church building, but the interior is still 
in the raw; until some help comes to them they will not be 
able to finish it. The same is true of the church at New- 
brook, which with a little help could be brought to com- 
pletion. The people have built a little too ambitiously, not 
for the need, but for their means. Because it is the only 
church in town, they have laid it out large enough, wisely 
as we believe; but unles they get a little help they cannot 
finish the task. 

Here are some of the needs of our Canadian mission field 
and they cover only the Province of Alberta. It is an ac- 
cumulation of needs, some of which have been standing for 
some time. The fact that we can make an appeal to Sunday 
schools and societies only during the Lenten season is re- 
sponsible for this accumulation, for the need is not limited 
to any one season. We hope that our friends will again come 
to our aid and support with special gifts our efforts to bring 
through the pioneer church to “Sunny” Alberta the Sun 
of Righteousness. 


ONLY GOD CAN SAVE 


A Message to All Peoples Adopted at the Madras Conference, 
December 29, 1938 


THE INTERNATIONAL Missionary Council, meeting at Tam- 
baram in India, sends greetings to the peoples of all lands. 

We are four hundred seventy delegates gathered from 
seventy nations and from many races of the earth to con- 
sider how we may better make known to the world the love 
of the eternal God as He has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ, to Whom we bear witness in our message. 


oe 
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The reports that have been brought to us from every 
quarter of the globe have made us realize that the ancient 
pestilences which destroy mankind are abroad with a vir- 
ulence unparalleled. In every country the fact of war or the 
fear of it casts its paralyzing shadow over human hope. 
Race hatred, the ugly parent of persecution, has been set 
up as a national idol in many a market place and increas- 
ingly becomes a household god. Everywhere the greed of 
money continues to separate those who have from those 
who have not, filling the latter with angry plans of revolu- 
tion and the former with the nervousness of power. 


Man-made Evils 

Again and again a sense of penitence has come over us as 
we have realized that these consuming evils are all of them 
man-made. They bear upon them the marks of human 
manufacture as clearly as the motor car or the airplane. 
Neither flood nor earthquake nor dark, mysterious force 
outside of our control produces wars or economic tensions. 
We know that we live involved within a chaos which we 
ourselves have made. 

Again and again we have been forced to note that the 
evils that we face are not the work of bad men only but of 
good as well. The gravest of our disasters have been brought 
upon us not by men desiring to make trouble for mankind 
but by those who thought they did their best in the circum- 
stances surrounding them. We do not know the man wise 
enough to have saved the world from its present sufferings— 
and we do not know the man wise enough to deliver us now. 

But it is just at this point that we are forced back upon 
our faith and rescued from pessimism to a glorious hope. 
We know that here is One Who, unlike ourselves, is not 
defeated and who cannot know defeat. In the wonder of 
Christ’s revelation we see God not as a remote and careless 
deity sufficient to Himself, but as a Father with a love for 
mankind, His children, as indescribable as it is fathomless. 
We who have looked at Christ, His Messenger, His Son, 
torn with suffering on a cross on which only His love for 
man has placed Him, have a tragic but transfiguring insight 
into the richness and reality of God’s passion for His own. 
It is this insight which has taken the Christians to glad 
martyrdoms through the centuries and sent them to the 
ends of the earth to spread the great Good News. And in 
humility we record our gratitude that even in this present 
time evidences multiply that men, and women still sally 
forth as faithful and untiring ambassadors of Christ. 


The Only Willing Saviour 

It is clear that only God can save the peoples, and that 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ not only can 
but will. It must become clearer to us all, however, that 
the instruments He demands are not men and women of 
ideals as such, but those who constantly in prayer and wor- 
ship verify those same ideals before His august will—verify 
and improve and never cease to re-verify them. It is not 
the merely moral person whom God requires in the present 
crisis or in any other, but the person who keeps his morality 
alive and growing through the constant refreshing of His 
creative touch. We can none of us become faultless agents 
of His grace, but the only hope before the world lies in 
those who at least attempt to know Him and to follow in 
His way. 

National gods of any kind, gods of race or class—these 
are not large enough to save us. The recognition of God in 
Christ by no means robs a man of his nation, or his family, 
or his culture. When Christ is taken seriously by a nation 
or an ancient culture, He destroys no whit of good within it 
but lifts it rather to its own highest destiny. He does destroy 
exclusiveness, but in its place He causes a new quality to 
grow—good will—a good will which is wider than national 
or cultural loyalties and corresponds to the largeness of 
God’s love. : 
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CLOSE TO OUR LORD 


Less Energetic Than Peter, Less Receptive Than John, Andrew and Philip 
Were Beloved Brethren in Evangelism 


By J. A. Leas, Chicago, Illinois 


BrortuHers in the flesh or brothers in the spirit, but brothers, 
that is the chief thing. The Saviour had something to say 
about the requirements of brotherhood. Is it not that doing 
the Father’s will is the thing that makes for a true brother- 
hood? Andrew and Philip were brothers in the Lord, but 
were probably raised in the same village and, it may be, they 
played together as boys. In time they became co-workers 
in the Kingdom of God. Theirs was an early example of 
mission work. The first evangelists were laymen as well as 
called ministers. They were told to go, anywhere, into all 
the world, to win men for the Kingdom. 

Among these early evangelists none was more loyal than 
these two appealing personalities, namely, Philip and Andrew. 
They were not stars of the first magnitude, they were star 
makers. When Andrew called his brother Simon, he was 
calling one who was to shine with unusual brilliance. When 
Philip brought the Greeks to Andrew for counsel, he knew 
that in his spiritual brother he had a man of good judgment 
and wise discernment. It was Andrew who, on occasion, re- 
ported that there was near at hand a lad with some small 
fishes. Andrew was observing and practical. With others, 
he had been in search of the promised Messiah, even as his 
brother Simon had been. The exuberant exclamation, “We 
have found the Messiah,” serves as a keynote of this life and 
purpose. Little more than this is known about. Andrew. 
Further than the fact that Philip was called as an apostle, 
little is known of him save that he brought Jesus to 
Nathanael. He had an inquiring mind, perhaps a trifle 
doubting, for he cried, “Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us.” 

Perhaps it is well that we know no more about these lesser 
luminaries. If they had their foibles, it is better that they 
are not published. Peter, the great one, the “rock man,” 
had his outstanding faults, prominently his denial of the 
Lord. John, the beloved disciple, alone is present when 
Jesus needs sympathy and conforting words. All the others 
were in hiding. Andrew was an exceedingly humble man. 
He wanted to be of all men most humble, if we may believe 
tradition. Philip was a seeker of souls, as was also Andrew, 
and it was that one passion that bound them together as 
brethren. 


Souls on Fire 


There is something sweet about soul winning. There is, 
however, a growing danger, may we opine, of forgetting the 
true spirit of evangelism in the maze of machinery with 
which the workers are surrounded. Workers may be told 
what to do, and they are pressed with a certain mechanistic 
attitude that leaves little time for waiting upon God. Real 
evangelism springs from a soul on fire with God. It is 
prompted by a mighty love, love toward God and a love 
for souls. 

Evangelism, though sweet and tender, is yet brave and 
valiant in the defense of truth. Sometimes there is needed 
explanation to settle the difficulties of the timid; argument 
for the false prophets and even denunciation for the wilful 
deceiver. 

Philip and Andrew must have had much comfort in each 
other’s company and counsel. It is not so easy to work alone 
in a great world where men are not always ready to give a 
winsome smile. It is a common practice for workers to go 
in pairs, and the reason is not hard to find. The advice and 
comfort of a brother is always helpful. 


When Andrew brought his brother—Simon—he knew that 
Simon had been looking and waiting for the Messiah. It is 
far from the truth to presume that any worker ever con- 
verted a single soul. That is God’s work. It is the business 


of the evangelist to get the two together. Andrew did not | 


make Simon the master in his calling. God did that. The 
beauty of soul-winning lies in the fact that there are always 
some who are waiting to be invited. All they need is a 
welcome hand. 

Philip and Andrew obviously had little training for serv- 
ice. Evangelism is in the soul of the worker. He feels that 
something ought to be said, and he says it. Training is to 
develop the technique of service, or rather to make usable 
the ability which God gives. 

He who lives the Christ life has already mastered, by the 
grace of God, the first step in evangelism. A burning love 
for souls will achieve much. Such love will brook no excuse; 
will falter at no obstacle; but is willing to be spent that 
others may be saved. No one who has not as yet found 
the Messiah can be a-winner of souls. He who has not been 
over the road cannot safely direct other wayfarers. 


By Personal Knowledge 


Our evangelist brethren, we fancy, were spiritually well 
equipped. Their mutual confidence must imply mutual wait- 
ing upon God; a mutual whetting of the desire for service, 
and a mutual joy in success. St. Paul came home from his 
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mission trips, we are told, and with much personal enthu- — 


siasm and, no doubt, with great help to others, related what 
God had wrought at his hands. 

All the early missionaries missed much of the support and 
the strength later given from the home base. We know what 
it was forty years ago to labor two thousand miles away 
from the brethren whom we had learned to know and to 
respect. We created our own momentum and consulted our 
own inexperienced judgment. 

But yesterday we listened to some interesting and inform- 
ing discussions on the technique of mission work. The dis- 
cussions covered a wide range of thought. They dealt with 
records and training; with the building of churches and 
with finance, and a hundred other things. One went away 
wishing that he could begin his work now under these 
auspicious theories and ways; or else he thanked God that 
he lived his life in the days that were less complex and 
when masters were more gentle. 

We wonder if Philip and Andrew would have fitted into 
this regime. It seems to us they must have been well con- 
tent where they were. They were among the more simple 
folk who labored because they were privileged and were 
glad to be crucified upon the cross of humble and homely 
service. Peter might have fitted into the regime in a beau- 
tiful way; and Paul would have been able to master the 
details of the more complex system. Judas, if he were 
watched, might have made good in the finance department. 
Surely Stephen would have excelled as a preacher. John 
would have made a faithful and loving pastor; what Philip 
and Andrew might have achieved, one surmises. 

Our mission forces are taking “only the best men,” so 


they say. The Philips and the Andrews are left out, and — 


they are in the majority; and yet we confess that we like 
both Philip and Andrew. We own that if we could be clas- 
sified anywhere, it would be in their group, but we should 
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_) stand at the foot of the class. They are on lower ground and 


not on the pedestals of fame. They would never have made 


_ the headlines in a modern paper. We like them perhaps 


because we think we understand them better. We like 
Andrew because he was modest, if we may believe tradi- 
tion, and we hate conceit like a poison. We like Philip too. 
We hardly know why; it may be because of his demand, 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” It seems to us he 
wanted to bolster his faith which sometimes seemed a little 
weak. We little folks need much to refresh and to strengthen 
us; and it is only in that way that we can hope to grow, 
even though in a small way. The man who looks for Jesus 
until he finds Him, is the man we like. The man who is not 
ashamed to tell his brother about Christ is after our own 
heart. So we confess we like Philip and Andrew. 


AT ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Synod of Virginia in Convention Agrees in Impressive 
Transactions of Church Business 


By Miller Ritchie, Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


THE ONE HUNDRED TENTH annual convention of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia, meeting in St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, 
Va., January 24 to 27, was no staid affair. Perhaps as never 
before in its more than a century of activity this Lutheran 
body found in its annual convention things that challenged 
their attention and inspired their activities, 

From the United Lutheran Church 
came Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer, 
and Mr. H. Torrey Walker, director of 
the Anniversary Appeal of the Board of 
American Missions, to bring a picture of 
the work of the whole Church and to 
give the synod cause for pride in the 
part it has played. Dr. Miller pointed to 
the need for a closer and better under- 
standing with other Lutheran bodies in 
America by the United Lutheran Church. 
He sketched the remarkable growth of 
this body since its formation twenty 
years ago. The veteran Lutheran leader 
cited the fifty per cent increase in membership in the twenty- 
year period as a source of deep encouragement, and pointed 
out that the Lutheran Synod of Virginia has even exceeded 
that figure, increasing membership by seventy per cent in a 
similar period. Then ‘he challenged the delegates with the 
statement: “We’re getting new members, but what about 
the old ones?” The communing membership does not com- 
pare at all with the figures for the general membership of 
the churches, he said, and he called on the laymen and the 
clergy of the synod to do their part to re-awaken the church 
members who are active only to the extent of being on the 
books of the congregation! 


Leader in 1938’s Appeal 

Mr. Walker paid tribute to the Virginia Synod for its 
part in the launching of the Anniversary Appeal of the 
Church. He declared that on a per capita basis the Vir- 
ginia Synod, in which territory the appeal was launched, led 
the entire United Lutheran Church in contributions. Re- 
ferring to current expansion of the Church, he reported a 
ten per cent increase in the membership of the U. L. C. A. 
during the past year. 

As a measurement of their own progress in the work of 
the Church, the delegates were keenly pleased to receive 
the report of Statistician Harry Pugh of Richmond, that the 
Virginia Synod during the past year has increased its mem- 
bership by 504 communicants, the largest advance recorded 
by the body in many years. 


PRESIDENT J. J. 
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An unscheduled address by Miss Elvira Strunk, for twenty 
years missionary in China, served as a challenge to the mis- 
sionary spirit of the delegates. Miss Strunk, who returned 
to the United States in September 1938, gave an eyewitness 
account of the bombing of our own mission at Tsimo, Shan- 
tung, and of other devastations of the war in China at pres- 
ent. The missionary assured the convention that at no time 
in the past history of China have the people been more re- 
ceptive to Christianity and that the missionary field in the 
midst of devastation is riper than ever unto the harvest. 


Superintendent Anderson’s Work Appreciated 

Fellow ministers of the synod put into tangible form their 
appreciation of the distinguished way in which Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, superintendent of the body, has handled a most 
difficult job when they presented him with a beautiful pulpit 
robe. The presentation address was made by the Rev. C. A. 
Honeycutt of Marion, Va., and Dr. Anderson was handed the 
token of the esteem of his fellow workers by Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., the synod’s president. 

The address keynoting the convention banquet, an event 
sponsored by the Virginia Synodical Brotherhood, was made 
by Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. In his address Dr. Kinard warned against 
the dangers of “socialized religion.” He declared that “when 
we take the personal element out of religion we are cutting 
the very heart of Christ out of his Church.” The distin- 
guished educator urged the participation of the individual lay- 
man in the work of the Church, deploring the prevailing 
ignorance of the Church’s program and purpose. 

In one of the closing sessions of the convention President 
Scherer stirred alert interest by announcing that Congress 
has appropriated $25,000 toward the Muhlenberg Shrine 
project at Woodstock, Va. Work on plans for the completion 
of this project will continue during the coming year, Dr. 
Scherer announced. 


Minister Deposed 

The convention in executive session unanimously adopted 
the report of the Committee on Discipline which returned 
findings adverse to the Rev. C. Worthington Lowe, who had 
been suspended last May after charges of “flagrant trans- 
gressions” had been filed against him by the council of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va., which he was serving 
as pastor. The committee report recommended that Mr. 
Lowe be “deposed from the ministerial office,” which recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

The recommendation of penalty was made by a com- 
mittee of ten ministers and five laymen, headed by the Rev. 
H. Edgar Knies of Roanoke, Va. Investigation of the case 
was conducted by the Committee on Findings of Fact, headed 
by Dr. Luther W. Stricker, Norfolk, Va. 

New ministers ordained by the synod are the Rev. T. 
Cloyd Neas, Greeneville, Tenn., and the Rev. R. B. Peery, 
Bluefield, Va. Both are graduates of Roanoke College and 
of the Southern Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 
Mr. Neas is pastor at Bluff City, Tenn., and Mr. Peery is 
pastor of Mosheim Parish, Midway, Tenn. The ordination 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John H. Fray, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va. 

The opening sermon of the convention was preached by 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, with the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, secretary 
of the synod, Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent, and 
the presidents of the New Market, Roanoke, and Staunton 
Conferences assisting in administering the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Inspirational addresses at intervals during the three-day 
convention were delivered by the Rev. F. B. Lingle, Stras- 
burg, Va.; the Rev. I. Stuart McElroy, representing the 
American Bible Society; the Rev. A. M. Huffman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, Staunton, Va.; and 
the Rev. Lester A. Wertz, Greeneville, Tenn. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A Wholesome Desire Was Recently (January 28) ex- 
pressed by Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek to American and 
other contributors to the relief for China’s war-made des- 
titute. She asked frankly that funds provided should be 
applied to create productive work for her people. Says 
Madame Chiang, “At present I think that too much em- 
phasis is put simply upon food, clothing and shelter. The 
American advisory committee in Shanghai is always insist- 
ing on that. I am more interested in productive relief and 
especially in morale. I don’t like this ‘gimme something’ 
business. Handouts are demoralizing and right now we need 
the highest morale.” The implications of this attitude call 
for a far wider application than to China. 


Others May Mourn the Passing of ancient marriage rites, 
even when they are pagan, but the Sac and Fox tribes on 
reservation in Iowa have voluntarily abandoned their own 
ceremonies for those of their white brothers. Heretofore 
all that was necessary for permission to marry was the con- 
sent of the resident Federal Indian Commissioner. Recently, 
however, spokesmen for the tribes appeared before the 
State Legislature, and at their request the Iowa Senate has 
just passed a bill making a regular marriage license neces- 
sary for Indian weddings. This is one of the manifestations 
being expressed generally, and in various ways, among the 
Indians that they no longer wish to be considered as wards 
of the nation,: but rather as citizens. 


The Russian Evangelist, Yesipenko, Has Been sentenced 
to ten years imprisonment by the Moscow City Court for a 
very grave crime. The details are not available because the 
trial was secret, according to the approved procedure of 
dictator governments; but certain charges were allowed 
publicity. Yesipenko was accused of having represented 
himself as “Bishop,” and as such to have asked a fellow 
believer to write a letter to a foreign embassy, asserting that 
the Soviet was persecuting Christians. So obvious a fact 
hardly needed a letter. The real reason seems to lie in the 
complaint by the authorities that Yesipenko, a descendant 
of a long line of priests, had been going from village to 
village in the Ukraine organizing believers into religious 
communities. His Soviet critics sought to discredit his 
activities by saying that he went disguised as a beggar, and 
refused to do “socially useful work.” Others are likely to 
read a different meaning into his use of disguise, as well as 
into the value of his work. 


Britain’s Necessity is Taken as India’s opportunity, but 
just in a commercial way this time. India’s lagging jute in- 
dustry thrilled with excitement lately (February 6) when 
it was rumored that Great Britain had just ordered two 
hundred million sand-bags for purposes of defense because 
of impending war. Visions of further orders from abroad 
presage not only the salvation of India’s jute industry, but 
even promise a long-deferred prosperity. For the rest of 
the world, if the rumor proves true, it removes the last 
flimsy rags of righteousness from the pretensions of the 
Munich “peace.” 


“Deutsche Volkszeitung,” the Organ of the German 
refugees in Paris, reports “from well-informed sources be- 
longing to the Protestant Church in Germany” the recent 
death of Pastor Fliedner at the hands of the Nazi Gestapo 
(secret police). This illustrious member of a family dis- 
tinguished in philanthropy, had officiated for many years 
at the Protestant Church in Madrid, and during that time 
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had founded “The Federation for the Development of Prot- — 


estantism in Spain.” When that organization was dissolved 
by the Nationalist (Franco) regime, Pastor Fliedner re- 
turned to Germany in 1937. There, with naive trust, he de- 
livered a series of lectures in which he declared that the 
Loyalist government in Spain “had neither countenanced 
the damage done to churches nor prevented the work of the 
Protestant community; while Franco, by his bombardments, 
had destroyed many churches.” Unfortunately for Pastor 
Fliedner, this was construed as constructive treason, and 
Pastor Fliedner was “concentrated” and... 


For What They Are Worth, “Information Service,” the 
Federal Council of Churches’ publication, has just presented 
the statistics of United States church membership compiled 
by Dr. H. C. Webber, editor of the Year Book of American 
Churches. The total membership is set at 64,156,895, of 
whom 52,379,579 are recorded as more than thirteen years 
old. These congregate in 248,410 churches, and are dis- 
tributed among about 200 different religious bodies. How- 
ever, about 98 per cent of these millions are to be found in 
the twenty largest divisions. Dr. Webber finds encourage- 
ment in the fact that the membership of the churches, thirteen 
years of age and over, increased during 1937 twice as fast 
as the nation’s population—or about 963,396 church increase. 
The number of church buildings increased by 1,743. The 
figures given would be more practically valuable if they 
could be compared with equally careful statistics of church 
attendance. 

A Tale That Mingles the Technique of Wilkie Collins and 
the malignity of Sax Rohmer’s arch-villains has just come 
out of Ceylon. Last May Miss Anthea Hollick, an English 


girl, sat in the lap of a sacred statue of Buddha at the holy 


shrine of Anuradhapura, while her fiance, George Lamont- 
Watt, manager of a store in Colombo, took a snapshot. When 
the film was developed, a Buddhist employee conveyed a 
copy of the picture to a native newspaper, in which it ap- 
peared on the front page. Buddhist protest meetings 
promptly followed, whereupon the government (English) 
offered a joint apology for themselves and the offenders, 
and fined the culprits each a rupee—about ninety cents 
altogether. But native vengeance was not so easily satisfied. 
When Miss Hollick returned to England for her trousseau, 
she narrowly escaped death from a poisonous cobra secreted 
in her trunk. More recently, on the occasion of the wedding 


in Colombo, a copy of the original photograph was exhibited ~ 


to a native crowd to incite a riot, which was with difficulty 
dispersed by the police. The end is not yet, but if tragedy 
follows it will be due to gross inconsiderateness for the re- 
ligious sensibilities of others. 
of the Far East is a precarious sport. 


The Totalitarian States Have Done Hollywood and the 
general public an unwitting service. By means of super- 
censorship and the removal of any chance of profit, Amer- 
ican movie magnates have been forced, or have voluntarily 
stepped out of major European markets, particularly of 
Germany and Italy. To the totalitarians’ “it can’t happen 
here,” American producers respond, “now it can be told,” 
and they are proceeding to tell a-plenty. Several actors 
have been tentatively considered to picturize Pastor Nie- 
moller in “The Bishop Who Walked with God”; Charlie 
Chaplin is busy preparing to pay his respects to the dupli- 
cate mustache in “The Dictator”; “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy” and similar films are about to be introduced; there is 
no telling what Mickey Mouse will do in reprisal for his 


enforced exile from Europe. Whatever else might be said, — 


the dictators have not served themselves well in democratic 
countries by this exhibition of repression. As for ourselves, 
we shall have a welcome change, in the picturizing of actual 
events and conditions. 
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AS A NOTE in the register 
of Christian activities it is 
in reality not so new. But 
recently it was struck with 
an emphasis that caused it 
to be heard more distinctly 
than at any previous time. 
The reference is to the 
Rural Missions Conference, 
conducted January 27-29 in 
connection with the First 
Iowa School for Missionaries 
at Iowa State College, Ames, January 23 to February 18. 
Our purpose here is to “repeat the joyful sound.” 

The school had been arranged under the auspices of the 
Towa Agricultural College and the Rural Missions Co-operat- 
ing Committee, New York City, on which the United Lu- 
theran Church is represented through its Board of Foreign 
Missions. This joint effort meant to missionaries a step for- 
ward in strengthening them for new duties under ever 
changing conditions when they return to their respective 
mission fields. As institutes and conventions go, it was a 
small crowd that had found each other at Ames, about 
thirty men and women, evenly divided. But, observing where 
they came from, it was a Madras Conference in miniature. 
Missionaries on furlough, which they were for the greater 
part, they had come from India, China, Japan, South Amer- 
ica, East Africa, Korea, Syria and the Philippine Islands, 
not to mention the continental American rural pastors who 
had also come to learn. It became immediately evident that 
what the school lacked in numbers was abundantly com- 
pensated for by the caliber of experience and their devotion 
to the cause. 

Here you could see the church’s messengers in a different 
mood than that which is usually experienced by us at con- 
ventions or special services, when they are made the center 
of attraction. Here was no necessity for them to try to 
convince their hearers of the urgency of home and foreign 
missions. These were all missionaries themselves, seasoned 
ones at that, but with questions on their minds how to do 
better work in the Master’s service among the neglected 
in their rural districts. One could not help but be impressed 
by the fact—if we understood it right; and we think we did 
—that foreign mission work in many respects is modeled 
much after the home pattern in its trend for the cities, 
directing the converts or converts-to-be to the more ap- 
pealing activities away from the country. It seems to be a 
universal tendency, found among saints and lesser saints, 
at home as well as abroad. Maybe there was some truth in 
it when one of those present confessed, “The seminary made 
us that way.” Now they were back for a spell of relaxation, 
and, if possible, to correct that twist in their mind which 
heretofore had deprived them of better application of their 
talents among the farming natives in their respective fields. 


THE RURAL CHURCH SPIRE 
IS SEEN FOR MILES 


Professors Church Members 

Of more than passing interest was the character of the 
faculty. It has become quite customary to assume that a 
constitutionally non-religious school is necessarily taught by 
non-professing or even godless teachers. Such preposses- 
sion is bound for a gentle surprise when coming, for in- 
stance, to Iowa State College. Not less than twenty-two 
of its regular instructors were on the staff of this mission 
‘school, not under any compulsion, but because in their 
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At lowa State University 


Staff Writer Martin Schroeder, D.D., Reports Rural Life 
Conference by Foreign Missionaries 


private lives they are church members and interested in 
the cause of missions, and therefore were teaching their 
particular courses with sympathy and understanding. Their 
objective was plainly to help equip missionaries for their 
work in a way that seminaries could not dream of to em- 
body in their curriculum, at least not for the immediate 
present. 

Visiting lecturers included Dr. Ralph A. Felton, sociologist 
of Drew University, Madison, N. J., who had just returned 
from a year’s absence as exchange professor at Nanking 
Theological Seminary, where he had opportunity to confer 
with Madam Chiang Kai-Shek on the development of rural 
missions. There was also Dr. E. K. Higdon, acting executive 
secretary of the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee of 
New York City, for many years a missionary director in the 
Philippine Islands. 

What, now, does such a Rural Missions Conference ac- 
complish? One may compare it with a synodical gathering 
which takes stock of its component parts and then makes 
plans for the future. It points out ideals and difficulties and 
suggests means to face questions that wait for a solution. 
It may have been but a personal illusion, yet the observer 
could not escape noticing striking similarities, as far as the 
rural aspect is concerned, of problems both in the home and 
foreign field, namely, that continental or racial differences 
nowhere obliterate the fundamental relation of man to the 
soil and of both to the well-being of home life and the 
nation. 

Trend Cityward Injurious 

There was, for instance, the general complaint concern- 
ing the trend to the cities on the part of enterprising rural 
youth, some of whom are so very badly needed in the coun- 
try. Once in school away from home, they keep their back 
turned to the plot of ground that bore them. One home 
mission rural pastor testified that in the fifty-two years of 
his congregation’s existence, his church college had come 
in regularly to induce the most promising young people 
away from the soil into work that keeps them in towns and 
cities. They are now scattered from South America to 
Canada, but not one in this half century had found his way 
back home to serve the people from whom he had sprung. 
There was unanimity among the missionaries that church 
colleges and seminaries have not done what they might to 
magnify the dignity and worth of rural life. 

But complaining was the least part at the gathering. These 
missionaries looked each other in the eye, agitated by the 
conviction that if no one else took an interest in rural prob- 
lems, they themselves had to approach them the best they 
knew how. Fortunately’one or the other knew, and there 
was no beating the air. Throughout the meetings, which 
were in the form of directed discussion, there was an aware- 
ness of this disinclination on the part of general church 
bodies to concede to the rural fields that importance which 
inherently is theirs. The experience of Dr. Bryton Case, 
president of the seminary at Rangoon, Burma, was related 
as an illustration. Contrary to denominational practice, and 
being much criticized for it, he took some agricultural 
courses and went to his mission field with the determina- 
tion to preach the gospel and at the same time. teach agri- 
culture as a way of life. In spite of the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of his church, the British government recog- 
nized his meritorious service and were so impressed by his 
practical achievements among the natives that he was 
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THE CHRISTIAN desires to 
draw near to God in humble, 
acceptable worship. But how 
shall he who has sinned in so 
many ways come before the 
holy God? First of all, he 
must make confession of his 
sins and receive assurance of 
their forgiveness. To this end, 
this Preparatory Service 
stands as the door or vestibule 
through which the worshiper 
passes to the later acts of the 
Service, in which he enters 
into close communion with 
God. 

The Preparatory Service, 
therefore, is the first part of 
a normal order of public wor- 
ship, although it is not itself 
a constituent part of the his- 
toric Service or consensus of 
pure Lutheran Liturgies. Not 
that it lacks historic warrant 
and can lay no claim to early 
Lutheran usage. As will be 
seen, this service was said, in 
Pre-Reformation times, by the 
officiating priest or priests before beginning the Service of 
the Mass (that is, Communion), which commenced with the 
Introit. Since, however, the congregation is a priesthood 
of believers, this service was adopted and adapted by some 
Lutheran Church Orders and given to the congregation. It 
may still serve as a preparation for the officiating minister, 
who should always prepare himself privately for the Service 
by earnest prayer. 

It only remains to add that the sentences scattered through- 
out the Service, marked with the sign J and printed in 
italics, are not constituent parts of the Service, but indica- 
tions to the minister and congregation how the Service 
should be conducted. They are called “Rubrics” (a word 
meaning “red”) from the fact that in the old Liturgies they 
were written or printed in red letters. 


| The Congregation shall rise, and the Minister shall say: 


The congregation shall promptly and voluntarily rise, not 
only because standing is the attitude of deference and rev- 
erence, but also because it was the ancient Christian posture 
in prayer. 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


These words of invocation are an addition to the normal 
Service, although they are found in a Church Order of so 
early a date as 1525. They occur also in the Roman Order. 
It is evident that they are from the Baptismal Formula in 
Matt. 28: 19, and that their use at this place is highly ap- 
propriate. At the outstart the minister announces the 
Triune God to be He Who in this Service to be is worshiped 
and glorified. There is, therefore, a profound meaning in 
these few words. They give the keynote of the whole piece; 
they lay the foundation of the whole structure. They tell 
by Whose authority these solemn things are done, to Whose 
glory they are intended, and Whose are the strength and 
grace by which the worshipers expect to be edified and 
sanctified. 


| The Congregation shall sing or say 


OUR LITURGY 


THE SERVICE—THE COMMUNION 


By JoHN W. Horine, D.D., LL.D., 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE PREPARATION 


As a rule the Lutheran 
Church—the church of joy in 


sponses in her Services, giv- 
ing expression in this way to 
her spirit of confidence and 
gladness. They may, how- 
ever, be said, whenever and 
for whatever reason it is so 
preferred. But this is the 
alternative. In “sing or say,” 
the order of words is sig- 
nificant. 
Amen. 

The “Amen” or “consent of 
the people” was the cus- 
tomary response in the Old 
Testament (Deut. 27: 15) and 
also in the New Testament 
(I Cor. 14: 16). “Amen” is a 
Hebrew word in form and 
means, as Luther explains in 
the Catechism, “Yes, it shall 
be so.” With this word at this 
place the congregation an- 
nounces its acceptance of and 
agreement with the statement 
made by the minister in the 
invocation. Each worshiper acknowledges the formula and 
adopts it as his own. He agrees that this act shall be the 
worship of the Triune God and that the Service shall pro- 
ceed on this basis and in this spirit. 


The Confession of Sins 

As has been seen, the confession of sins has this early 
place in the Service because the first act of every man when 
he comes before his Maker to worship Him and have his 
worship accepted, should be to confess to Him his transgres- 
sions and guilt and obtain their remission and removal. For 
no one can properly praise and trust in God until he has 
unburdened his soul and received the assurance that his 


sins are forgiven and their guilty stains are washed away. ~ 


| The Minister Shall Say: 


Beloved in the Lord! 
What immediately follows is not the confession of sins 


itself but the exhortation or call to confession. It is founded _ 


on Heb. 10: 22. The personal address of the minister to the 
congregation begins: “Beloved in the Lord!” He then de- 
clares himself a fellow-sinner (“Let us draw near”) and 
points and exhorts to the use of the way and means to the 
forgiveness of sins, namely, approach with a true heart, 
confession of our sins to God our Father (as a child’ his 
faults to his earthly father), and prayer to Him in the Name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for the desired and promised for- 
giveness; for through our Lord Jesus Christ alone prayer 
is effective and the forgiveness of sins is effected. 

Versicle. Our help is in the Name of the Lord. 

Response. Who made heaven and earth. 

Versicle. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 

Lord. 
Response. And Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 
These two Versicles and Responses are from Psalm 124: 8 


and Psalm 32: 5, respectively. We here mutually encourage © 


each other with the Scriptural warrant for this act, assuring’ 
ourselves—from God’s attribute of Omnipotence as Maker 


of all—of His ability to help, and—from the experience of 


believing—has sung the re- | 
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His people in times past—of His willingness to forgive the 


‘sins which are penitently confessed. 


f Then shall the Minister say: 

As has been said, this Confessional Service does not belong 
to the Lutheran Service properly so-called. It had its origin 
in the “Confiteor” (“I confess”) or “Preparation for the 
Mass,” which formed part of the Roman Order. It was 
originally the preparation of the officiating priest and his 
assistants, first privately, but in course of time publicly, 
who confessed to and absolved one another before begin- 
ning the Service. It was purged of its Romish errors and, 
thus revised, was incorporated in some, but not in all—not 
in the majority—of the Lutheran Church Orders of the six- 
teenth century. Its omission from them was due mainly to 
the fact that private confession and absolution preceded the 
Communion Service. Whenever also among ourselves the 
Service, including the Communion, is used and has been 
preceded by the prescribed Preparatory Service with Con- 
fession and Absolution, this introductory part of the Service 
may suitably be omitted. In this case the Service should 
begin with the Invocation to the worship of the Triune God, 
and continue with the use of the Introit for the Day. (See 
Rubric: Order for Public Confession.) 


Almighty God, Our Maker and Redeemer, Etc. 


The Confession itself is not Scripture, word for word, but 
it is thoroughly Scriptural. Its structure is not evident in 
the English translation. The German has, “I, sinful man, 
confess,” etc. First of all the minister speaks for himself, 
from a sense of his own unworthiness to lead in the sacred 
acts which his office requires of him. But in this same sacred 
act the worshiping congregation also shares, and therefore 
the minister speaks both for himself and for them. It should 
be observed that confession is made first of original sin and 
then of actual sins. Refuge from such sin and guilt is found 
in God’s infinite mercy, and His forgiving grace is sought 
and implored for the sake of the Saviour from sin, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


| The Congregation shall say with the Minister: 
O Most Merciful God, etc. 


In the Confession of Sins the minister has spoken both 
for himself and for the congregation. Now, in the prayer for 
pardon and grace, the people join. The prayer itself pre- 
sents the plan of salvation and asks for the fulfillment of its 
promises. Nor does it seek merely the forgiveness of past 
sins. With a view to the future and a more holy and blame- 
less life it also asks for the gift of the Holy Spirit Who sanc- 
tifies the believer, increased knowledge of God and of His 
will, true obedience to His Word, and in the end everlasting 
life. Observe in this prayer the Triune God, the Agent of 
salvation; His Word, the Agency of salvation; and the Crown 
of salvation—everlasting life with God our Saviour. 


{| Then shall the Minister say: 

Almighty God our Heavenly Father, etc. 
This Declaration of Grace has its source in John 3: 16 and 
Mark 16: 16. Although some contend that we have here no 
more than a Declaration of the grace of God and His for- 


giveness of the sins confessed, others contend that we have 
here a general but none the less a real Absolution. It is 


possible to reconcile the two views. The Evangelical Lu- 


theran Church positively declares and confers the remis- 
sion of sins in the case of all penitent sinners who call on 
the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the minister here 
speaks not as a man but as the minister of God. He is God’s 
spokesman. The voice is that of the man and minister, but 
the declaration of forgiveness is the very word of God, with 
Whom word and deed are one. 


{| Then shall the Congregation sing or say: 
Amen. 
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This one-word prayer concludes this brief preparatory 
service. It is significant that it follows the closing petition. 
The congregation with this word seals its own desire and 
plea, that this salvation be indeed granted to all. 


(To be continued) 


THE BLUE FLOWER 


By Victoria B. Demarest, Lankenau School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lone yeEarRS I sought it—but in vain. 

I searched for it where clouds let silver rain 
Fall on the hidden vales and shadowed rills. 

I searched the endless caverns of the hills, 

And where the sapphire, flashing cascades fell 
Down mountain side; and in cool, leafy dell. 

I searched where beauty over all held sway 
Beside an emerald sea, at break of day. 

In crumbling temples of past deities 

Where lingered still a lotus laden breeze. 

I hoped to find it by a sylvan pool 

Where, o’er its crystal depths, the forest cool 
Stretched forth its verdant arms in silent prayer. 
.... The flower born of dreams... it grew not there. 


I turned from nature to humanity, 

In dark despair. “How shall I ever find 

So frail a flower, blooming near mankind, 

With all its suffering, bitterness and pain, 
Wild strife and ceaseless turmoil,” I would fain 
Give up the quest, but hope burned bright within. 
I searched the hearts of men beneath their sin, 
And hoped, in glorious youth to find my dream. 
But, when at last I saw the glory gleam, 

’Twas not in man nor youth I found the flower— 
But in a dim cathedral, twilight hour, 

When kneeling, lifting up my heart in prayer, 

I found it, blooming in celestial sod, 

Formed by man’s love for the Eternal God! 


THE KEY MEN 


THE IMPORTANCE of intelligence and conscientious fidelity 
to the trust imposed in school trustees is emphasized in a 
recent issue of Supreme Council, a Masonic journal. We do 
not accept masonry’s championship of purely secular edu- 
cation, but we do join them in avoiding support of church 
schools by tax collected funds, the proposal of the Catholic 
hierarchy in several commonwealths. The bulletin puts the 
problem up to the elected school trustee, and says con- 
cerning him: 


“School trustees, being the keepers of the public purse, must 
not allow themselves to be swept off their feet by popular clamor. 
They must not yield to any hysterical demand for a reduced 
budget if such reduction means an impairment of the educational! 
advantage for the pupils. Here they must use good judgment 
and discrimination. Ornate buildings, flashy auditoriums and 
costly gymnasiums may be dispensed with temporarily, but the 
educational service to the children must not be drastically cut 
down. There is only one really important factor in a school sys- 
tem and that is—the pupils. All else is subordinate to the service 
to them. ° 

“And this brings us to the second crisis—the administrative. 
The sole purpose of an educational system is the education of 
the children. For that purpose taxes are collected, business de- 
partments maintained, buildings erected, faculties organized, and 
schools operated. And all these functions are justified only as 
they are co-ordinated to serve this great objective.” 
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SEEN HISTORICALLY 


Professor Theodore G. Tappert, Philadelphia Seminary, Writes for THE LUTHERAN 
About the Pope and His Office 


THE POPE is the supreme legislator of his church: all eccle- 
siastical laws and regulations must either be initiated or 
approved by him. He is the supreme administrator of his 
church: every major board, commission, and agency is 
directly responsible to him, and he controls the appointment 
and election of all the higher church officials in every coun- 
try of the world. He is the supreme judge of his church: as 
the court of last appeal in cases of controversy, when his 
decision has been pronounced, 
the final word has been 
spoken. 

Such absolute power is 
more theoretical than real, 
however. It is limited, in the 
first place, by the physical 
impossibility of direct rule 
over so many millions of men, 
women, and children scat- 
ered over the face of the 
whole earth. The pope of 
necessity relies upon the ad- 
vice and suggestions of sub- 
ordinates who are better in- 
formed than he is about par- 
ticular conditions and _ sit- 
uations. These subordinates, 
moreover, act with a large 
measure of personal liberty 
and initiative. The power of 
the pope is limited, in the 
second place, by tradition. He: 
is bound to adhere to the 
teachings and to the practices 
which have been developed 
in earlier centuries. His own 
authority rests upon these. 
And he is himself a part of 
the complex machinery of a 
traditional system. It would 
be neither prudent nor pos- 
sible for him, therefore, to 
defy his official advisers and 
co-laborers. Despite these 
limitations, the power and the 
authority of the church do 
focus in the office which he holds. And his person is accorded 
honor and reverence in keeping with the importance of his 
office. 


International News Photos 


Recognition of Authority Gradual 

The papacy had simple beginnings. It grew out of the 
bishops who successively presided over the churches in the 
city of Rome. In the first centuries of our era the bishop of 
Rome was on an equal footing with all the other bishops of 
the church. But he gradually gained ascendancy over his 
colleagues. Many factors contributed to this elevation of 
the Roman bishop over all the other bishops in the Western 
World. The ancient glories of the city of Rome, the strength 
of the congregations in that city, and the ability of the lead- 
ers of those congregations gave the bishop of Rome a great 
reputation. Other bishops turned to him for advice and 
help in their problems. Such voluntary recognition of his 
ability and position soon led the Roman bishop to claim 
superior authority. For centuries this claim to supremacy 
was challenged. But the claim was never yielded, and finally 


THE SISTINE CHAPEL, DECORATED BY MICHELANGELO, WHERE 
THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 
A SUCCESSOR TO POPE PIUS XI 


it came to be generally accepted. Not until later, however, 
was the term “pope” applied exclusively to him. In the early 
church, papa, meaning Father, was a title common to all 
bishops. But in the eleventh century Pope Gregory VII 


prohibited the application of the term to anyone except the 
bishop of Rome. The reservation of this title for him alone 
reflects the unique position which he had by that time gained 
in Western Christendom. 


The gradual exaltation of 
papal power was accompanied 
by corresponding changes in 
the method of his election. In 
the early church the bishop 
of Rome was elected in the 
same way as any other bishop. 
The Christian people and the 
Christian clergy of the city 
united in choosing their spir- 
itual leader. When the office 
of bishop assumed greater 
importance, the people were 
excluded more and more from 
participation in his election. 
Long before the end of the 
sixth century actual voting 
power was reserved to the 
clergy. The laymen were left 
with only a formal remnant 
of their former franchise; 
when the candidate whom the 
clergy had chosen was pre- 
sented, the people simply 
cried, “He is worthy.” That 
is all that remained of their 
original privilege of electing 
their own bishop. 


Secular Rulers Manipulate 
Elections 

But the exclusion of the 
people of Rome from control 
in the election did not mean 
that the clergy of the city had 
an entirely free choice. The 
claim of the pope to universal 
dominion over the souls of all Christians made him a power 
1o be reckoned with in European politics. His power rivaled 
that of the emperors, kings, and nobles. These rulers cov- 
eted for themselves the power which the pope was gaining. 
And to secure this power, they tried to keep him in submis- 
sion to themselves. One way in which they attempted to do 
this was by controlling the elections. They frequently nomi- 
nated men whom they knew they could dominate, men who 
would be under obligation to them. Then they forced the 
clergy of Rome to elect such candidates. This, of course, 
made the election by the clergy just as empty and formal 
as the election by the people. The real electors were neither 
the people nor the clergy, but the powerful rulers of Europe. 

The clergy, however, did not yield this right to a free vote 
without a struggle. Some of the popes, moreover, were able 
to curb the interference of the secular rulers in the church. 


WILL CONVENE TO ELECT 


One of the ablest of these popes was Gregory VII. Even 


before he became pope, he was the power behind the papacy. 


He determined to free the papacy from control by the rulers” 


Ba 
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of Europe. And he succeeded in doing so by introducing a 
reform in papal elections. In 1059 the election of a pope was 
committed to a college of cardinals. There had been “car- 
dinals,” or “cardinal-clergymen,” before this. Although the 
origin of the term is obscure, it probably comes from the 
Latin word, cardo, meaning “hinge.” The cardinals were 
important clerics, clergymen on whom important matters 
“hinged.” The term was applied to the clergymen in Rome— 
the deacons, priests, and bishops who served the churches 
in the city and in the immediate environs, or suburbs (hence 
“suburbicarian bishops”), of the city. The number of these 
deacons, priests, and bishops who were called cardinals has 
varied from time to time. But since 1585 their number has 
been limited to seventy, in analogy to the seventy elders of 
Israel. Together these cardinals are the electoral college. 


Later Modifications in Papal Elections 

Details of the regulations governing elections were further 
modified from time to time to meet other abuses. Some- 
times the cardinals could not agree on a candidate and en- 
gaged in unseemly bickering. To prevent this a ruling was 
adopted in 1179 requiring only a two-thirds majority for 
election. Still later it became the practice for cardinals to 
postpone elections in order that they might pocket the rev- 
enues of the papacy during an extended vacancy of the 
papal chair. This abuse was met by imprisoning the car- 
dinals until they produced a pope. In 1274 a supplementary 
regulation was adopted whereby, if the cardinals failed to 
make a choice after three days, they were given only one 
meal a day; after the fifth day, they were reduced to a 
meager diet of water,-wine, and bread. This appeal to their 
stomachs succeeded in expediting elections. 

Still another abuse grew out of the appointment of in- 
competent men to the cardinalate. The cardinals are ap- 
pointees of the pope. Especially at the close of the Middle 
Ages, the cardinalate was frequently offered, not as a rec- 
ognition of signal ability, but as a favor or a bribe. It is 
interesting to recall, for example, that Martin Luther was 
offered the cardinal’s hat in 1519 as an inducement to return 
to the Roman Church despite the fact that he had already 
been charged with heresy. Not only heretics but also chil- 
dren were sometimes appointed to the high office. So as 
late as 1576 a seventeen-year-old boy was made a cardinal 
by the pope as a favor to the Archduke of Austria whose 
bastard son he was. To prevent such abuses the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) fixed the minimum canonical age at thirty. 


Pictures Hung in Roman Churches 

In this same Council of Trent it was recommended that 
cardinals should be chosen, in so far as possible, “from all 
nations.” The church had expanded to embrace all nation- 
alities. A rising tide of national feeling caused the church 
to be criticized for its dominantly Italian leadership. To 
meet this criticism, it now became the general practice to 
appoint cardinals from other nations than Italy. But only in 
the last few decades has the number of foreign cardinals 
equaled the number of Italian cardinals. Among them are 
three cardinals from the United States. One See is vacant. 
The tradition, however, that cardinals are clergymen of 
Rome and its suburbs has been preserved. For each of the 
foreign cardinals, in addition to filling his office of bishop 
or archbishop in his own country, also has the title of being 
a deacon, priest, or bishop in Rome. And to carry out this 
characteristic fiction, his portrait is constantly exposed in 
the Roman Church to which he is technically assigned. 

By means of such reforms and changes, introduced from 
time to time to meet special needs or correct abuses, the 
method of electing a pope has received its present form. 
According to the law of the church, any adult male Roman 
Catholic, even a layman, is eligible to become pope. Since 
1378, however, one of the cardinals has always been chosen, 
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and this precedent has received the force almost of law. 
Since the period of the Renaissance, moreover, the pope has 
always been an Italian, and there is no reason for supposing 
that this practice will not continue. On the fifteenth day 
after the death of a pope the college of cardinals is con- 
vened to elect a new pope. This delay was formerly shorter. 
But in 1922 it was extended to make it possible for the 
American cardinals to reach Rome in time to ballot. 


“Sealed from Worldly Influence” 

When the fifteenth day comes, the cardinals enter the 
Sistine Chapel together with a number of servants, phy- 
sicians, barbers, carpenters, and masons. Cells have in the 
meantime been constructed for occupancy by all these men. 
In these quarters they take up their habitation in complete 
seclusion from the world. All doors and windows are se- 
curely walled in from the inside. Only one opening is left 
in order that food might be introduced; and this single open- 
ing is watchfully guarded. Thus no one is able to bring 
pressure to bear upon the voters from the outside. 

The balloting itself takes place in the chapel. During each 
balloting the cardinals are seated on thrones placed along 
the walls of the chapel. Until a majority is reached, ballots 
are cast twice a day, once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon. Each cardinal carries his own ballot to the altar. 
Before he places it in a chalice, he takes this oath: “I call 
the Lord Christ, my future Judge, to witness that I am 
electing the man whom in the sight of God I judge the most 
proper to be elected.” Near the altar stands a stove. When 
the ballots have been counted and no majority has been 
reached, the ballot papers are burned in the stove with some 
damp straw. The black smoke, or fumata, which rises from 
the chimney announces to the people outside that the car- 
dinals have not yet elected a pope. When a two-thirds ma- 
jority is finally reached, the papers are burned without 
straw, and the world outside learns from the white smoke 
that a new pope has been elected. 

The pope elect is immediately asked whether he accepts 
the burden of the office. When he accepts, he indicates the 
name he wishes to use. For ever since the eleventh century 
the pope has always assumed a new name on his elevation. 
Thereupon he is clothed in the papal vestments and given 
the symbols of his office. He ascends the vacant papal throne 
at the east end of the chapel and receives the first homage 
of the cardinals, who kiss his hand and foot. The masonry 
which has closed the openings of the chapel is broken down 
and the cardinals are again set free. One of them, mean- 
while, makes the first public declaration of election to the 
people of Rome in these words: “I announce unto you a 
great joy. We have a new pope... who has taken unto him- 
self the name...” 


WATCH AND PRAY 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Ox, couLD we know the final hour on earth, 
The day, the time of year, the very place— 
At home, or far away—when we shall face 
The moment inescapable since birth, 

We should perhaps lose all our wonted mirth, 
Forego our part in life’s heroic race, 

Walk through the world with petty, aimless pace, 
And find the rest of life of little worth. 
Wisely the Lord Who placed us here has hid 
The termination of our pilgrimage; : 
We know not of that time, that hour, that day, 
But He Who gave us godlike reason bid 

Us do our work, and serve our present age, 
And also for His coming watch and pray. 
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RECONCILIATION WITH GOD 


THE CHARACTER of our worship during the Lenten season 
is inclined to be somber. We place primary emphasis upon 
the sufferings of Jesus, even though the selections from the 
gospels that are read from the lectern do not entirely justify 
such an interpretation of His teachings. (Glance through 
the Gospel lessons and note what incidents in our Lord’s 
ministry have been chosen.) There is, one suspects from 
current reading, a tendency to put into the background 
what earlier generations of Christian interpreters put in the 
foreground. But placing the emphasis as it is can he 
explained. 

We have in mind such phrases as the Vicarious Atone- 
ment, the Propitiation for Sin, Reconciliation with God, and 
the Total Depravity of all who are born after the flesh. More 
frequently than is good for the human conscience, modern 
preaching passes over the whole group of phrases which 
the explanation of the Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed 
puts into popular language when it declares, “Who hath 
redeemed me a lost and condemned creature . . . with His 
sufferings and blood.” Redemption and Salvation are there- 
by stated and the propitiatory atonement is implied. The 
basis for the essence of the Gospel is revealed. Because 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, suffered unto death, 
the church is able to declare, “Whosoever believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; whosoever believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

We refreshed our.memory as to the Lutheran attitude to- 
ward this great doctrine of reconciliation with God by read- 
ing the article in the Lutheran Cyclopedia titled “Atone- 
ment.” The writer thereof very frankly refers to differences 
of definition and explanation in this matter of reconciliation 
with ‘God. One must not expect ability to comprehend the 
mind of God in His arrangement for the deliverance of man 
from sin, death, and the power of the devil. Paul is the 
believer’s example for acknowledgment of the “mystery of 
godliness.” But of the fact of Christ’s atonement for our 
sins by His humiliation unto death, even the “death of the 
cross,” there is no mystery; and as to the assurance that 
through faith in Him Who died to sin for us, so that who- 
soever believeth in Him shall be saved, there is no occasion 
for doubts. 

But perhaps a great percentage of the people of this gen- 
eration do not think of themselves as sinners and therefore 
do not feel any need of salvation. Their “state of mind and 
heart” deserves later comment. 


DEMOCRACY AND GOVERNMENT 


Iv poEs not seem to us that any immediate danger of a 
shift from the present form of government in America to 
some “ismic” type of civil power confronts us. Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain have accepted dictatorships because 
what they have is preferred to what they had. And what 
they had in the way of civic authority lacked enough of the 
essentials of good government to create in those concerned 
the willingness to support an authority that promised to 
do better by them than their previous government had done. 
Bolshevism took.control from a debased and tyrannical 
aristocracy in Russia. Fascism drove out an unreasoning, 
destructive, post-war, imported communism in Italy. Na- 
tional Socialism gained control in 1933 over a ruthless in- 
ternationalism in Germany that had only a series of dis- 
integrations of national integrity to its credit. No govern- 
ment can long prevail if it continually betrays those in 
whose name it exerts authority, and in these enlightened 
times, one minority is subject to displacement by another. 
That fact is often lost sight of by indifferent majorities who 
wonder why a minority controls a nation’s policies. 

It should be apparent to everybody that democracies 
cannot be preserved by retaining the name if the realities 
of government by the people cease to exist. Whenever a 
minority of the population of a city, a commonwealth, or 
the entire nation gains control of the civil powers, democ- 
racy no longer functions, no matter how loudly those qual- 
ified to. vote quote Lincoln’s “Of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 

There have been decades when minorities were largely 
in control of American government. It is said that we are 
again threatened with minority rule. One easy way to 
test the accuracy of that threat is to investigate the distri- 


bution of offices and positions of trust. If these become - 


largely occupied by a racial, occupational or ecclesiastical 
minority, there is danger to popular government. It is an 
unnatural phenomenon of rule by the people. Where access 
to the ballot is not conditioned “by race, religion or pre- 
vious condition of servitude” and where positions of au- 
thority and trust are filled by elections, it is natural that 
the greater numbers should be apparent in the representation. 

Government today is much more complex than it was 
fifty or a hundred years ago, because our civilization and 
institutions are much more numerous and interactive. If 
people are to govern themselves successfully, they must 
actually study the situations that government affects so as 
to fit themselves to choose officers and support the affairs 
of government correctly. It is said that one man chosen to 
be president of the United States had not voted for forty 
years. We could not use him now. Perhaps his death in 
office was not harmful to his country. 

If the citizens are to control their government, they must 
understand how to adapt it to existent conditions. Church 
members twenty-one years of age and over are voters at 
primaries and elections. They have civic functions the 
year round. They are not naturally free men any more 
than they are all by nature Christians. To be a good citizen 
requires study, meditation, conversation and co-ordination. 
If democracy is ever lost from where it now exists in North 


America, the first thing the people. will lose will be their . 


religious freedom. We quite properly deem government a 
matter of concern to those who cherish membership of 
churches. It certainly requires attention by us Lutherans 
who are so-constantly (we almost said constitutionally) 
assertive of the revealéd necessity of the separation of church 
and state but of reciprocal relationships between them. Ask 
your neighbor the next time you converse with him what 
he is doing to conserve democracy in these perilous times. 
And ask yourself the same pointed question before you 
approach a second party to your ‘government and your 
rights of worship. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A PARAGRAPH in a contemporary weekly brought to mind 


-a question of ethics. It read: 


“Someone, very close to me, felt led to give five dollars to a 
minister’s. widow, at a time when it seemed a little difficult 
to do so. However, the gift was made. Within a few hours 
the giver was sitting on a street car when something bright 
glittered at his feet. He stooped over, picked it up, and it proved 
to be a five-dollar gold piece.” 


Is not that in the class with an illustration of proper con- 
duct which a merchant gave his son? It seems that a cus- 
tomer had bought a suit of clothes priced at fifty dollars cash 
and instead of five, gave the storekeeper six new ten-dollar 
bills. Said the merchant, “When I ask myself, ‘Shall I tell 
my partner?’ that is ethics.” Similarly one supposes the 
finder of money or something of value has no need to seek 
the owner if he can plead benevolence for keeping what 
he found. 

Why Such Secrecy? 

EXcUSE Us, please, if we confess to a considerable number 
of queries at this time. In a feature article in one of yes- 
terday’s metropolitan dailies there was a description of the 
carpenter work in process of accomplishment in the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, so that the College of Cardinals can avoid 
contacts with the outside world while engaged in choosing 
a successor to Pius XI as pope. The provisions for secrecy 
go far beyond what are required in any other form of elec- 
tion. Since the voters are all cardinals, of mature age and 
presumably equally consecrated to the church, the con- 
struction of cells, the employment of black smoke for no 
choice and of white smoke for an agreement, and the re- 
striction of food, strikes the ignorant Protestant observer 
as an unnecessary precaution. Dr. Tappert, or someone who 
has read the history of previous papal elections, could cite 
instances of political, family or national pressure intended 
to assist some candidate for the ring of Peter. So far as we 
ean recall, elections since that of Pius IX have not shown 
“undue influence” in operation. One is expected to believe 
that only the preservation of ancient traditions calls for 
these curious safeguards against “outside influences.” 


Papal Insignia 

It is reported that one of the first acts of recognition after 
announcing that two-thirds of the cardinals have agreed 
upon the election of a pope is to place on the finger of the 
one chosen the “ring of the fisherman.” We quote from the 
New Catholic Dictionary, “It represents St. Peter fishing, 
with the name of the reigning pope around it. The earliest 
mention of it is in a letter of Pope Clement IV to his nephew, 
Peter Grossi.” Reception of the ring has been preceded by 
investing the newly elected prelate with his robes and con- 
ducting him to the throne, where he receives “the first 
‘obedience’ or homage of the cardinals.” Readers of THE 
LutTHERAN familiar with Latin will be interested to know 
that the term used for this “obedience” is adoratio. 

One occasionally meets the phrase, “the triple crown,” in 
reading of the authority vested in the pope. The same article 
of ceremonial dress is also called the tiara! ‘It was under 
this later term that we read of it in the Catholic Cyclopedia. 
From that work one learns that it is “a costly covering for 
the head, ornamented with precious stones and pearls, which 
is shaped like a beehive, has a small cross at its highest 
point, and is also equipped with three royal diadems.” It is 
these “circlets that give rise to the phrase triple crown.” 
They are interpreted as signifying authority in the realms 
temporal, spiritual and purgatorial. It is the first of these, 
the temporal authority, that is claimed for His Holiness, but 
which has been opposed, unsuccessfully at times, as was 
true of Frederick Barbarossa, but successfully by Henry VIII 


and the Elector of Saxony during the Reformation period. 
During the centuries when the papal states were real ter- 
ritorial possessions, one can think of the temporal power 
of the Vatican as real. From 1870 until 1928, when the 
present arrangement between Vatican City and the Italian 
government was formulated, there were no areas of gov- 
ernment under Vatican control. But the claim of overlord- 
ship with reference to civil governments has not been sur- 
rendered, although Pius XI seems not to have used it in the 
visible form that once made temporal rulers fear a papal 
interdict. Probably the people would not now obey the pope. 


Prayers for Pius XI 


Several persons have inquired of us concerning the mean- 
ing of the announcements by Roman Catholic sources that 
countless millions of prayers were being offered by the 
faithful in all portions of the earth. “Why,” the Protestants 
asked, “must a person of the presumed holiness of the pope 
require prayers for his release from purgatory?” 

The explanation is entirely consistent with the Roman 
Catholic teaching concerning sin, confession, penance, abso- 
lution and purgatory. It is claimed that baptism absolves 
from original sin and from sins committed prior to the per- 
formance of that sacrament. But actual sins require con- 
fession, penance, and absolution. Since, however, no one 
can know all his faults and evil deeds, there remains always 
transgressions that the confessor has forgotten. In fact, he 
may be ignorant of their being sins. For these, the needed 
cleansing to permit entrance into paradise takes place “in 
the fires of purgatory.” Now a pope in death is just as mortal 
as is the lowliest of believers. He must expiate in the realm 
of purgatory whatever of unconfessed evil he has done 
after baptism and prior to death. 

“But where does.extreme unction come in?” one of those 
who raised the query said. We took refuge in ignorance. 
We are not embarrassed by confessing that the: Roman doc- 
trines of penance, purgatory and perdition are too elaborate 
for us to explain. We did take a chance on wondering 
about the responsibility of a human being whose “followers” 
accept him as the Vicar of Christ on earth; who is credited 
with having over 300,000,000 adherents and whose official 
statements (ex cathedra utterances on doctrine and morals) 
are deemed inerrant. Supose that all such claims for him 
were valid and that being only human, he should swerve 
to the very slightest degree from what is correct. Suppose, 
for example, encouragement of a government in attacking a 
helpless “lesser people” should flow from the Vatican. Or 
suppose as in an American republic a long-suffering peas- 
antry should seek escape from economic hardships under 
ecclesiastical opposition credited to His Holiness—how many 
intercessory prayers by human beings would be required to 
balance such enormous responsibilities for error? 

Personally, the mere contemplation of such attempts to 
complement the perfect redemptive work of our Lord 
plunges ‘us into speculations that are vain and disruptive of 
faith in Christ. We turn for comfort and assurance to the 
promises of forgiveness which our Lord recorded. We re- 
call with encouragement the apostle Paul’s words about the 
completeness of divine pardon for sin. We lift our eyes 
heavenward when the words of our pastor fall upon our ears 
at communion and other services, “I declare unto you who 
do truly repent and believe in Him, the entire forgiveness of 
all your sins: in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” One remembers gratefully the hymn 


“T lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of God. 
He bears them all and frees us 
From the accursed load.” 


T HE 


“UNTO THEE, O LORD, DO I LIFT UP 

MY SOUL. O MY GOD, I TRUST IN 
THEE; LET ME NOT BE ASHAMED. 
O GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD 
FOR HE IS GOOD: FOR HIS MERCY 
ENDURETH FOREVER.” 


When afflictions sore oppress you, 
Low with grief and anguish bowed, 
Then to earnest prayer address you; 
Prayer will keep you, through the cloud. 
Still to see your Saviour near, 
Under every cross you bear. 
By the light His word doth lend you, 
Prayer will-joy and comfort send you. 


None shall ever be confounded, 
Who in God will freely trust; 

Though they be by woes surrounded, 
God’s a rock to all the just: 

Though you deem He hears you not, 

Still your wants are ne’er forgot, 

Cry to Him when storms assail you, 

Let your courage never fail you. 


Call on God, knock, seek, implore Him, 
"Tis the Christian’s noblest skill; 

He who comes with faith before Him, 
Meets with help and favor still. 

Who on God most firmly rest 

Are the wisest and the best; 

God will with such strength imbue them, 

Ne’er shall any foe subdue them. 


Learn to mark God’s wondrous, dealing 
With the people that He loves; 

When His chastening hand they're feeling 
Then their faith the strongest proves; 

God is nigh, and notes their tears; 

Though He answers not, He hears; 

Pray with faith, for though He try you, 

No good thing can God deny you. 


Ponder all God’s truth can teach you, 
Let His word your footsteps guide; 

Satan’s wiles shall never reach you, 
Though he draw the world aside: 

So God’s truth is thy defence, 

Light, and hope, and confidence; 

Trust in God, He'll not deceive you, 

Pray, and all your foes will leave you. 

—J. Olearius, 1671. 


WHERE GOD DWELLS 


One oF the questions most frequently 
asked by little children is, “Where does 
God live?” Usually it is explained that 
God dwells in heaven, and in attempting 
to clarify that statement reference is made 
to a place above the clouds and even away 
beyond the stars. 

However, not many people are satisfied 
with having God so far away. The Israel- 
ites liked to think of God as dwelling in 
their tabernacle. When the priests carry- 
ing the Ark of the Covenant marched at 
the head of the tribes, the people could 
travel through unknown stretches of wil- 
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SHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


derness and march bravely into battle with 
the confidence that they would be vic- 
torious. Much of the strength of Judaism 
lay in the conviction that Jehovah in- 
habited the temple on Mt. Moriah. But the 
Samaritans insisted that God lived on Mt. 
Gerizim, and at Jacob’s Well Jesus was 
invited to settle that dispute. Imagine the 
astonishment of the Sychar woman when 
the Teacher explained that since God is 
spirit—_not flesh—He could be in both 
places at once. It is exceedingly helpful 
to think of God as being in the very 
church where we worship, rather than far 
away in heaven. We are equally thankful 
that He can be in the midst of every group 
that is truly worshiping Him. 

Now God can be even closer to us than 
that. Izaak Walton said: “God has two 
dwellings—one in heaven and the other in 
a meek and thankful heart.” Could any- 
thing bring us more hope and help than 
having our Lord with us day and night, 
wherever we go? When God can be so 
personal, it is no wonder that He becomes 
so precious to many of His people. 

When Moses was preparing to construct 
the tabernacle, God gave him minute’ direc- 
tions as to how it should be built. Only 
certain kinds of material were to be used. 
The workmen understood that no slipshod 
work would be tolerated, for it was to be 
God’s dwelling-place. It is the same with 
people. The Most High will not accept 
every kind of dwelling-place. We must 
meet His requirements. 

First of all, the heart must be clean. 
The Holy Spirit can cleanse every life and 
make it fit for God’s presence. Next, the 
life must be holy—that is, set apart for 
God’s use. If certain things are allowed 
to enter it, God is sure to be crowded out. 
We must dedicate our hearts to Him and 
assure Him they will be kept for Him 
alone. 

A heart may be clean and holy, yet so 
proud that God cannot dwell there. The 
Pharisee whose prayer was so different 
from that of the poor publican boasted of 
his personal goodness and religious activ- 
ities. He felt no need of God, for he con- 
sidered himself good enough, and believed 
he could take care of himself. Although 
he thought that he was giving thanks, he 
lacked the spirit of true gratitude. But 
when a person says with Paul, “By the 
grace of God I am what I am,” we know 
that God has found a home in his heart. 

A meek man is teachable; unto him God 
can make known His way. He also will 
instruct others in a spirit of meekness, re- 
membering whence his knowledge comes. 
He is attracted to Christ because: the Sa- 
viour is “meek and lowly in heart.” Since 
meekness is one of the fruits of the Spirit, 
we may regard it as an indication of a 
Spirit-filled heart. 

Thankfulness is an evidence of clear 
thinking. The thankful man admits that 
every good gift has come from God. This 
was true of Paul. He was grateful that 
God had selected him to have a part in 
spreading the Gospel, especially since for- 


merly he had been a “blasphemer and a 
persecutor.” 

Let us strive to maintain a spirit of 
meekness and thankfulness in order that 
God may be pleased to abide with us per- 
manently. 

—Stanley A. Gillet in Young People. 


LENT AND LIFE 


WITH THE recurrence of the Lenten sea- 
son we have the usual number of those 
who place a false appreciation upon this 
blessed season of the church year. To 
them it is merely a respite from social 
stress, a restriction upon their pleasures 
and creature comforts. It means a limita- 
tion of the social pace to eight miles an 
hour when their highly geared desires are 
capable of—sixty. To them Lent is a bane, 
never a—blessing. 

Let us ask with Herrick, “What is it to 
keep a true Lent?” 


“Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


“No: ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat, 


Unto the hungry soul. 
“Tt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 
To circumcise thy life. 


“To show a heart grief rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin: 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 


Lent is life. It is the feeding of the 
hungry soul with spiritual food. Lent is 
“taking stock” of our spiritual values, and 
replenishing our store where we have 


fallen short. And what better stock can | 


we obtain for ourselves than the rich 
truths of the Gospel? The glory of such 
a Lent is that its influence does not ter- 
minate at Easter. 

The fact of Christ, and especially His 
sufferings and death, holds the center of 
our study at this time. By the world He 
is held up as a great teacher—a type of 
moral excellence. Our Lord and Master 
was that and infinitely more. He was not 
only the Son of Man but also the Son of 
God. The tendency of the day is to preach 
the “brotherhood of man” and use as a 
text the pattern-life of Christ. The only 
justification for the doctrine of the “broth- 
erhood of man” is the basic principle of 
the sacrificial death of Christ. The vital 
emphasis is not on mere moral qualities 


but on the great redemptive fact. The 


atonement is the keystone in the arch of 
Christ’s great work. Without it the bridge 
to God collapses—J. Howard Gold. 
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THE MOCCASINS OF EAGLE 
FEATHER 


A Story of Missionary Work Among Indians 


Tue Rev. JoHN Rocers was putting on 
his boots slowly by the kitchen stove in 
the two-room shack. He was thinking over 
his problems, and discouragement spoke 
from every line of his earnest young face. 

He paused to inspect the worn boots. 
The soles were thin, too thin for the twenty 
miles of travel between him and the Indian 
settlement of Tecumseh, for which he was 


’ about to start on foot. 


“I am afraid those boots will never last 
until the ‘barrel’ gets here,” said his wife, 
as she watched him pull the thongs tight 
over his instep. 

“Then I must go barefoot or in moc- 
easins, like my congregation,” he laughed 
sadly. 

The “barrel” would bring a pair of boots 
for him from the kind women of some 
Eastern church, and after they came some 
time must be allowed for the shoemaker 
at Mason City, forty miles to the west- 
ward, to alter one of them, for the Rev. 
John Rogers had a peculiar distinction— 
one of his feet was larger than the other. 

His young wife Ellen looked up from 
her work at the bent figure of her hus- 
band as he tied the last lacing. 

“I wonder what the winter is like out 
here?” 

“They say it is a hard one, but I don’t 
believe we will have snow so early. That’s 
why I am going to Tecumseh once more 
before the roads get bad.” 

“They are a hardened lot of Indians out 
there, aren’t they?” sighed his wife. 

“I can’t seem to reach them, though I 
am praying for them all the time.” 

“You’ve been faithful, John.” 

“Yes, but I fear I am not the right man 
for the place. I am hoping for a sign— 
yes, I am praying for a sign—from the 
Lord, and if it comes I’ll stay and fight for 
their souls. If it doesn’t, I'll go back to 
Chicago and tell them I am not the one to 
teach these people.” 

“Oh, John, that sounds rather super- 
stitious. I wish you wouldn’t put your 
faith in signs.” 

“Better men than I have done it, and 
when I am praying so earnestly to the 
Lord to show me the way, He will.” 

He took up the package of food Ellen 
had prepared and buttoned up his great 
coat. He had no horse to take him the 
long twenty miles. Unless a wagon going 
his way would take him in, he would not 
arrive before sundown. 

After he got there he could not expect 
white men’s hospitality, for the Crees were 
not genial to young missionaries who were 
strange to their ways and language. 

He kissed his wife and warned her to 
lock the shack and keep a lookout for him 
the following evening, for, though the roof 
of the nearest neighbor’s house was just 
over the rise of the road, both of them 
were timid of prairie life. 

That night found him in the schoolhouse 
of Tecumseh with a gathering of twenty 
Indians and their squaws and children. 

He talked with them simply and earn- 
estly, looking into each face for a response 
to the Bible message he had been telling 
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them for six months; but stolid and grim 
sat the braves, and a squaw giggled 
nervously once in a while from the back 
seats. 

The last song was sung—they did like to 
sing—and the Rev. John Rogers went 
among them seeking to find some one In- 
dian who would be willing to be taught 
the good Word, so he could teach his own 
people in their language. But it was evi- 
dent to the minister that his half-year’s 
work was as seed thrown away on rocky 
soil. However, John kept up his winning 
smile and kindly word in spite of his in- 
ward disappointment. 

Where was the sign for which he had 
prayed so earnestly? Not here, unless the 
apathy of the people was the answer of 
the Lord that another man would be a 
better shepherd in his place. 

He went to the frame house of Chief 
Eagle Feather and tossed uneasily all night 
on his bed of straw as the trials of his 
stay among the Indian settlements pressed 
down on his slumbers. 

In the morning, when he started for 
home, Eagle Feather pointed at the clouds, 
red clouds that whirled up in battalions 
from the level horizon of the prairie. 

Eagle Feather shook his head and spoke 
for the first time voluntarily to the min- 
ister. 

“Winter come soon—snow—big snow—” 

“T can get home before the blizzard, 
can’t 1?” 

Eagle Feather considered the rushing 
clouds with a small, keen eye. He wrinkled 
up his withered cheeks doubtfully. 


“Good Man have warm clothes?” He 
felt of the minister’s coat. 
“Good Man have strong shoes?” He- 


looked at the minister’s feet sharply. 

“Good Man get home—no freeze before 
the snow.” 

John Rogers felt warm in his heart. It 
was the first time he had ever had a per- 
sonal attention from this cold, suspicious 
chief. 

Yet, when he went down the long, 
straight, level road, his heart again grew 
cold within him, for no hand waved to 
him from the shacks nor did a head nod 
to him from the windows to bid him fare- 
well on his long trip back to his shack. 

It was useless for him to try any more. 
Some other man with different gifts must 
come to these heathen. He had been so 
happy and buoyant when he had started 
out for this work among the Indians six 
months ago. He had made a circuit of the 
settlement and tried to secure interest for 
a Sunday school among the Indian chil- 
dren, but they were simply apathetic. 

With his thoughts to keep him dark 
company, he trudged on the endless road, 
and not until the wind began to whip his 
face with sharp particles of ice did he 
realize that the first snow of the winter 
was upon him. He had been walking two 
hours and still had four to go. He stumbled 
over something under his foot, and, upon 
stooping down to discover what it might 
be, he found that the soles of both boots 
had given way, and his feet were dust 
stained already where his socks had worn 
through. 

“O Lord! what do boots amount to if I 
could have found one man there who 
would have listened to the Word?” 

(To be concluded) 
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SMILES 


A YOUNG woman took down the re- 
ceiver of the telephone one day and dis- 
covered the line was in use. 

“I just put on a pan of beans for din- 
ner,” she heard one woman say. 

She hung up the receiver and waited 
for the conversation to end. Upon return- 
ing to the telephone, she found the woman 
still talking. Three times she waited, and 
then, at last becoming exasperated, she 
broke into the conversation. 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,” 
she announced crisply. 

A horrified scream greeted the remark, 
and the young woman was able to put in 
her call.—Unknown. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“LYONNAISE Potatoes. Put in a frying 
pan two tablespoonfuls of butter and fry 
an onion, chopped fine, about half done. 
Then add one quart of cold boiled pota- 
toes, sliced, two more tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
salt and pepper to taste. Toss them gently 
till a light brown, and serve hot.” 


CoprisH Cakes. Put a half-pound cod- 
fish steak in cold water, set on back of 
stove; when water gets hot, pour off and 
put on cold again until fish is fresh; then 
pick it apart. Boil potatoes and mash 
them; mix fish and potatoes together while 
potatoes are hot, taking two-thirds pota- 
toes and one-third fish. Put in plenty of 
butter; make into balls and fry in lard. 


STEADFASTLY SET! 
for the 


“STEADFASTLY set,” “time was 
come,” 

And the place was fixed, and the Lamb 
must be dumb. 

His feet toward no palace, His face to- 
ward no home, 


Steadfastly set toward Jerusalem. 


“Steadfastly set,” though the way be long, 
And the blue ways of Galilee woo as a 
song, 
And multitudes tarry the hillside along— 
Steadfastly set toward Jerusalem. 


“Steadfastly set,” whilst griefs lie before, 
And the pathway is rough, and the sun 
beats sore, 
And no friendly shelter and no open 
door— 
Steadfastly set toward Jerusalem. 


“Steadfastly set,” toward sorrow and loss, 
Beholding the danger, the darkness, the 
dross; 
Beholding the curse and the cord and the 
cross— 
Steadfastly set toward Jerusalem. 


“Steadfastly set,” till the Passion was o’er, 
To the finished work and the joy set be- 
fore, 
To the throne and the crown and the 
life evermore— 
Steadfastly set toward Jerusalem. 
—Lutheran Church Herald. 
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GENTILES WELCOMED 


Peter Willingly Preaches the Gospel to Gentiles 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 10: 30-48. The Sunday School Lesson for March 5 


Perer’s struggle for broadness in Chris- 
tian attitude was intense. And no wonder, 
for he had been brought up as a Jew to 
believe that God and all God’s goodness 
were particularly directed blessings for 
Jews only. This idea of exclusiveness had 
been drilled into him from boyhood. As a 
man in Capernaum conducting his fishing 
business, and observing at least the ex- 
ternal requirements of his religion, he had 
become “sot in his ways” and was sure that 
Gentiles were outside the bars of every- 
thing except occasional business deals. 
This natural and acquired exclusiveness 
clung to Peter after he was commissioned 
to tend the lambs and feed the sheep. It 
took a shock and a unique event to open 
his eyes to the good in Gentiles and to 
enlarge his heart to willingness to extend 
loving favors to any non-Jew. 

We say this was unpardonably narrow 
on Peter’s part. But not so at all; he was 
certain that he was doing God’s will; his 
conscience not pricking him, for a change 
in the voice of conscience to us does not 
quickly take place. Then, too, we need 
to be quite hesitant in criticizing Peter’s 
restricted ideas about the fitness of people 
for the Gospel, lest somebody recall how 
often we show heartless narrowness in 
talking about, and especially in dealing 
with, people of other races. For example, 
a large, aristocratic church displayed prom- 
inently on a banner, Vacation Church 
School for White Children Only. 


Preparation 


But Peter came to understand that it 
was within the range of the Gospel and 
not displeasing to God for him to visit the 
home of Gentile Cornelius and preach the 
Gospel there and see to it that they were 
baptized. But there was a God-directed 


preparation for this. Here is a fascinating - 


account of God’s care in preparing people 
to receive the Gospel, as He did with 
Cornelius, and in preparing a messenger 
of the Gospel as He did with Peter. De- 
voutly Peter was praying. It was a fit 
time for a special vision to show him how 
broad is God’s view of creatures, and, in- 
ferentially for Peter, of mankind. Devoutly 
Cornelius prayed and gave. God let him 
know that he was approved, but instructed 
him to send for Peter, a stranger who 
would show him the fuller truth. It seems 
like a remarkable coincidence as we fit 
together the details of what happened to 
Peter and to Cornelius. But when we have 
done so we have to account for the sym- 
metry of it by crediting God with directing 
it all, so that it was not a coincidence but 
a divinely supervised series of events for 
a definite purpose. That purpose was to 
broaden Peter’s connection of the Gospel 
and to lift a deserving Gentile into com- 
munion with Christ. Nothing..was omitted 
in making this preparation adequate for 
its purpose. The time, the men, and the 
purpose meshed ‘perfectly. 


Preaching 

Peter in the house of Cornelius preached 
Christ. That was a long stride in advance, 
not only for Peter but also for the house 
of Captain Cornelius of the Roman army. 
Peter’s preaching led up to the central 
theme of all real Christian preaching, Jesus 
Christ. Because Cornelius had no back- 
ground for the Gospel, as had the Jews, 
Peter approached his preaching with con- 
siderable instruction to inform Cornelius 
why he led up to Christ. The public min- 
istry of Jesus, His being crucified by the 
Jews, and His resurrection on the third 
day were rather hard for Cornelius to un- 
derstand. What had these to do with mak- 
ing Christ the center of preaching? Peter 
declared the qualification of himself and 
his associates to testify to the truth of 
these matters; in fact, they were divinely 
commissioned to do so. This witnessing 
was preaching; the preaching consisted in 
telling what they personally knew of 
Christ. But the high point of the sermon 
was in the offer of remission of sins to be- 
lievers. This was bringing the preaching 
down to Cornelius’ level and allowing him 
to decide what to do about it. The whole 
situation was unique. Peter had not been 
in a similar position before, preaching to 
Gentiles, at least not in such an exclusive 
manner. What could Cornelius be expected 
to say and do? The converted Jews who 
had accompanied Peter from Joppa to 
Caesarea were amazed at the procedure, 
especially when the Holy Spirit “fell on 
all them that heard the word.” It was 
going rather far for the Holy Spirit to be 
given to the Gentiles, and for the Gentiles 
to “speak with tongues and magnify God.” 
Thus was Peter’s preaching effective. 


Baptism 
Peter realized that baptism was the next 
step for these new believers, Lest these 


THINK OF THESE 


THERE IS no favoritism with God; He 
created all and planned the Gospel for all. 


Christians have been too indifferent to 
the universality of the Gospel; they have 
been too content with restricted dissemina- 
tion of the Gospel. 


Since the Gospel -proves itself fully 
adapted to all races, it is inexcusable for 
any of us to withhold it from anybody. 


However, all races who receive the Gos- 
pel must conform to the ways of the 
church. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A Devout Centurion. Acts 10: 1-8. 

T. Peter. Preaches..to: Gentiles. Acts 10: 34-48. 
W. A Blessing for the Gentiles. Gal. 3: 6-14. 
Th, The Giant of Prejudice. Luke 10: 30-37. 
F. Life for All. Acts 11: 1-18. 

Sat. Universal Brotherhood: Micah 4; 1-4, 

S. The Father of Us All. Isaiah 45: 20-25. 
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converted Jews who were with him might 
object to it, Peter asked them to have 
their say, if they were opposed to having 
these new converts baptized. But there 
was no word of protest. Accordingly Peter 
gave orders for the baptism. Faith had 
overcome barriers. But this was not a 
sudden, spasmodic exercise of faith. Back 
of it was a careful preparation and a well- 
stated sermon from which there could be 
no dissent. God was directing the matter. 
It was a triumph for the Gospel, a proof 
that it was broad enough to include every 
race. It was a victory for the early church, 
for it set Peter on the right road to become 
a true preacher of the Gospel. It is for 
us an example to be followed when we 
have other races to consider. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


Some years ago, so the story goes, a boy 
was growing up in a Lutheran home that 
insisted on maintaining the “Scandinavian 
mother tongue” even in religion. The boy 
could not understand the language very well, 
and drifted into a Sunday school of another 
denomination in which he later became a 
member. He grew to manhood and pros- 
pered financially and was liberal in his gifts 
to the church. At his death he willed hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to be used in 
the home mission work of that denomination 
which had cared for his religious instruction 
while he was a boy. 


IMPROVING PRODUCT 


THIs Is expected of industry, and high- 
principled industrialists are bent on con- 
stant improvement of what they make and 
offer the public. It is not honest to take 
the people’s money for an inferior product. 

The church has a product for distribu- 
tion in its community and in its world. 
That product ought to be its best. Nothing 
of improvement should be withheld. Only 
the last word in quality is to be offered 
the public as the product of the church. 

So when a church school takes the “raw 
material” from its community and sends it 
through the various processes of education 
and training which it claims to have, it 
must send back into the community per- 
sons who are creditable products of the 
school. Nothing is to be spared in afford- 
ing to its pupils the best available, and 
care is to be taken that these pupils going 
out, bearing the label of the school, shall 
be a credit to the school, and not only a 
credit to the school but also a useful per- 
son in the community. No school should 
be satisfied with what is “good enough”; 
it must be determined to have none but 
the best: product. 

The individual has much responsibility, 
too. It is largely for him to see to it that 
he is an improved product. His periodic 
tests of himself should show that he has 


gone ahead, is showing improvement. He | 


ought to be a better Christian, a more 
diligent servant, a finer example of Chris- 
tian life as his months and years of priv- 
ilege increase. One of the challengitig facts 
in all this is that he can make improve- 
ment if he is willing to do so. The facilities 
for self-improvement are ample. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE SAME WORD IN 
EVERY TONGUE 


MarrHew 24: 14 


In 1934 occurred the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of Luther’s 
translation of the Bible. The Rev. Dr. 
A. R. Wentz prepared a brochure for the 
American Bible Society titled “Across the 
Barriers of Language.” Our topic is best 
introduced by quotations: “The tower of 
Babel never reached heaven; but it did 
cast a long shadow. The site of the tower 
has disappeared; but the shadow is still 
with us. For many generations the faith- 
ful sons of God have toiled to dissipate 
that shadow. They still toil, and the 
shadow is growing less. Their chief help 
is the Light of the World: ‘Thy word is a 
pki... alamp..:.” 

“The story of unbabeling Babel -is a ro- 
mantic one. There is none more romantic 
in ‘all history. . . . On the first Christian 
day of Pentecost’... 
countries and of various languages ex- 
claimed: ‘We hear them speaking in our 
tongues the mighty works of God... . 
This speaking with tongues soon disap- 
peared. Then the Spirit did something 
still more wonderful. He led those early 
followers of Christ to commit to writing 
accounts of His life and teaching. He led 
St. Paul and other apostles to set down 
inspired interpretations of Christian truth. 
Of these early records and messages some 
were perhaps Aramaic, but most were in 
Greek. But soon Christianity moved out 
from its birthplace and away from the 
Greeks. It moved to places where other 


_ languages prevailed. So the Spirit led men 


to translate those memoirs of Jesus and 
those letters of the apostles into a variety 
of tongues.” 

“It was not long until the Syrians north 
of Palestine could say: ‘We hear them 
speaking in our tongues the mighty works 
of God.’ Then the Copts in Egypt, the 
Latins in North Africa and Italy, the 
Goths, the Ethiopians, dwellers in Armenia 
and in the parts of Arabia about Palestine, 
and strangers of Georgia and the Cau- 
easus. This continuous translation of the 
Bible was a sort of perpetual Pentecost 
spreading itself down the generations and 
across the Mediterranean world. It has 
gone on to our very day, sometimes quite 
slowly, but during the last four centuries 
with greatly quickened pace.” 

“That every man must have the Bible 
in his own tongue is therefore a deep, 
spontaneous, Christian instinct. It has the 
sanction of the earliest church and it con- 
stitutes the central current of Christian 
expansion.” 


A Thousand Tongues 


With this historical background painted 
by the gifted pen of Dr. Wentz we are 
ready to look at the most dramatic event 
of the past year: Four men sit at a rough 
table in a hut in an African jungle. Two 
are natives and two Europeans, _ Before 


men from different - 


them lie several books and some manu- 
scripts. The language they are speaking 
is strange to our ears, until one of them 
reads in English, “And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should 
be written.” 

There is some consultation with the rest, 
and then he writes down the translation 
in the dialect they had been speaking. 
The manuscript is finished. Then follows 
a five thousand-mile trip to a far away 
city where a compositor thumps out the 
words, letter by letter, on his typesetter, 
knowing nothing of their meaning. Then 
follows the work of the printing press and 
binder. Then the finished books are packed 
and labeled “Bendela, Congo Belge, via 
Matadi.” A Bible House scribe enters this 
record—‘No. 1000, Sakata.” It is the thou- 
sandth recorded language into which some 
part of the Holy Scriptures has been trans- 
lated and published! 


A Patient Task 


Too great praise cannot be given the 
army of translators who have made this 
record possible. Their problems are simply 
innumerable. Many of the languages are 
not even written. This was true of the 
dialects spoken by the native Africans in 
Liberia. Our own Lutheran missionaries 
have had to create a written language, to 
manufacture a grammar, before they could 
begin translation. Then, having a written 
language, the problems of the translator 
only begin. To select the right word to 
convey the exact meaning of the original 
means long, patient search. In many lan- 
guages there are no words to convey cer- 
tain meanings. For instance, in Bulu, there 
is no word for trust, nor holy; righteous- 
ness must be translated by straightness; 
grace by kindness. There are two words 
for lying and ten for different kinds of 
seeing. For other peoples how will you 
translate spirit when the only spirits they 
know are tree-spirits, house-spirits or 
long-armed-monkey-spirits? 

Naturally many mistakes creep in. One 
translator was. disgusted to discover that 
he had made a mistake of one letter in a 
seventeen-letter word when working with 
an Eskimo dialect. The result was that 
instead of saying, “Nation shall rise up 
against nation,” he had written, “A pair 
of snowshoes shall rise up against a pair of 
snowshoes.” Still greater was the dismay 
of another translator who had written, 
“Jesus took the little children into his 
arms and pinched them.” 

On the other hand many beautiful sub- 
stitutions seem even more meaningful than 
the original. In one language forgiveness 
is rendered to take a man’s fault out of 
your heart. In another it is translated -not- 
being-able-to-think-of-it-any-more. Dr. 
J. G. Paton sought a word for trust and 
finally. wrote for his‘South Sea Islanders, 
“Lean your whole weight on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and be saved.” 


‘Greek original of power. 


A World Mission 


The church has learned its world mis- 
sion while it has been at the business of 
translating the Word. No other religion 
has @ Book for all the world. It has gone 
into the word patterns and thought pat- 
terns of a thousand peoples. It has of- 
fered the same message of light to all. It 
has worked transformations of life in every 
nation. Even where it had no missionary 
to explain it and to press home its truth 
it has won its way. The Holy Spirit does 
use the Word as a means of grace. Here 
are some instances: 

A boy in our own country traded for a 
ten-cent Testament just for the fun of 
trading. That little book changed his life 
and transformed his home and even made 
a marked influence on the Godless com- 
munity where he lived. That boy became 
a trusted Christian leader in his man- 
hood. Again, in the Philippines,’a colony 
of eleven Christians was discovered who 
had never seen a.teacher or pastor. They 
had been won by a Bible sent to one of 
them by a distant friend. Again, a church 
in Panama resulted from a shipwreck. A 
Bible from the wreck was found half 
buried in the sand and converted its finder. 
In process of time a church was built un- 
der his leadership. 

There is power in the word. Dynamite 
is the English word that is nearer the 
Only through 
its missionary program has this power 
found its greatest outlet. The missionaries 
are the most eager translators. The world 
vision of Christianity demands a Bible in 
every tongue. 


Sharing Power 


If we realize what the Bible has done 
for our English speaking countries we 
must feel the call to share it with all the 
world. J. R. Green in his “Short History 
of the English Bible” says: “No greater 
moral change ever passed over a nation 
than passed over England during the years 
which parted the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth from the meeting of the Long 
Parliament. England became the people 
of a book and that book was the Bible... . 
The whole temper of the nation felt the 
change. A new conception of life and of 
man superseded the old. A new moral 
and religious impulse spread through every 
class.” 

We Lutherans who boast our open Bible 
will share in every effort to bring Pente- 
cost to date, and to make it possible for 
every living person to read the Word in 
his own tongue. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 12. Ex- 
tensive use was made of American Bible 
Society literature in preparing this topic, 
especially of the brochure by .Dr. Wentz 
and a more recent brochure, “And Now in 
a Thousand Tongues,’ by Dr. Eric M. North. 
“How, We-Got Oiir Bible,” by J. Paterson 
Smyth. will add valuable material. Next 
topic, “A Lamp. Unto My Feet.” 
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CONTEMPORARY CONTINENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


By Prof. Walter Marshall Horton. Harper 
and Brothers. 1938. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Horton of Oberlin has again put the 
theological reading public under obliga- 
tions to him. In 1936 he published a vol- 
ume under the title, “Contemporary Eng- 
lish Theology,” which met a long felt need 
of American readers, many of whom are 
not in a position to read extensively in 
British books. In 1938, in response to cer- 
tain suggestions, some of which were in 
the form of criticisms, he published a sim- 
ilar survey of “Contemporary Continental 
Theology.” This is not a comprehensive 
and thorough study of the field; it does 
not aim to be. Rather is it his purpose to 
introduce American readers to the theo- 
logical developments of the mainland of 
Europe. As he expresses it, he aims to 
present “a bird’s-eye view of continental 
theology.” It required courage to under- 
take the writing of such a book. The task 
was exceedingly difficult because of the 
variety of opinions held, the remoteness 
of some of these opinions from our usual 
way of thinking, and the complex pattern 
of the streams of influence that helped to 
shape the various theologies. But he was 
well prepared for the work by travel and 
study and knowledge of foreign languages. 

Dr. Horton has been eminently success- 
ful in carrying out his plans; he has given 
English readers a good general survey of 
theological thought in continental Europe. 
It is probable that we Americans stand in 
greater need of this than our English 
cousins. We are in danger of suffering 
from theological isolation. The number of 
American theologians who know the major 
theological developments in Europe is dis- 
tressingly small. This book is strongly 
recommended. 

Incidentally, he offers clear evidence that 
the philosophy of religion is a dominant 
interest in European theology today, to 
which our more progressive schools of the- 
ology are waking up. It is also evident that 
the old liberalism of a generation ago is 
passing, if it is not already a thing of the 
past. S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


DID CHRIST REALLY LIVE? 


By H. G. Wood. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1938. Pages 191. Price, $1.75. 


In this notable book, Dr. Wood refutes 
the Christ-myth theorists, who “start from 
a view of the gospels as discredited wit- 
nesses—a view which no scientific his- 
torian can accept and ‘which rests on 
rationalist prejudice and sheer ignorance.” 
In the main the book is occupied with 
the refutation of the Christ-myth as set 
forth by the late J. M. Robertson in his 
works, Christianity and Mythology, Pagan 
Christs, The Jesus-Problem, Jesus and 
Judas. Eleven of the fourteen chapters 
deal largely with Mr. Robertson’s negative 
statements and arguments, all of which 
deny the historicity of the Christ which 
Dr. Wood so ably defends. In the first 


chapter he asks and answers the question, 
“Why do men doubt the historicity of 
Jesus?” In the following chapters he jus- 
tifies his contention that “the exponents 
of the Christ-myth do not and cannot (be- 
cause of their presuppositions) deal fairly 
with the evidence at our disposal, and sin 
against the canons of literary and historical 
criticism.” In the closing chapters he asks 
and answers two vital questions: “Does the 
Christian faith need a historic Christ?” 
and “What do we know of Jesus?” 

Dr. Wood plainly shows that the gospel 
narratives are not mere legend or inven- 
tion or fiction. The historic evidence is 
conclusive and convincing to the reader 
who has an open mind and is willing to 
accept the truth. “Try as we may, we 
cannot get Christ out of history, and if 
we have any sense for reality, we cannot 
evade His challenge.” How can the rise 
of Christianity be accounted for when the 
Christ Himself is eliminated? How can 
the spiritual content of the Christian re- 
ligion, with its purity and profundity, be 
otherwise explained? Or the Christian 
character of the true believer? Or the 
spread and power of the Christian Church? 
Much of this is so original and unique 
(because it is the self-revelation of God) 
that to leave it without an author is to 
have a marvelous effect without an ade- 
quate cause. In the words of Dr. Wood: 
“I can put my conviction most forcibly 
in this way. The essence of Christianity 
is not to be found in the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man, nor even 
in the truth, ‘God is love’; but rather in 
the assertion “God so loved the world.’ 
Christianity is not the association of God 
with love and fatherhood in general, but 
the definition of love and fatherhood by 
a particular act of God in history. Its mes- 
sage is not, ‘God is love and you can see 
this everywhere,’ but ‘God is love, for you 
cannot help seeing this in Jesus.’” Jesus 
was and He is. He is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God, as Peter confessed of 
Him. Joun W. Horine. 


WORKING IN THE CHURCH 


A Third Grade Course. By Dorothy 
Dickinson Barbour. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, New York. 1938. Pages 150. 
Price, $2.00. 


This fascinating book is a thorough- 
going “activity” course for Episcopal Sun- 
day schools. There is nothing halfway 
about the method. There is no set schedule 
or lesson material. Different projects bear- 
ing on church life are suggested, with 
directions to the teacher on the approach, 
schemes for arousing interest, steps to take, 
ways to elicit and answer inquiries, and 
final evaluation. The procedures, accord- 
ing to the author, have been extensively 
tried; thirty-five interesting pages de- 
scribe their experimental use. In one case, 
upon the teacher asking her class for ideas, 
a girl said, “Let’s have a baby baptized” 
—and with the rector’s assistance have a 
baby baptized they did (page 112)! 

Mrs. Barbour evidently anticipates plenty 
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of reluctance on the part of Sunday schools 
to use her book. She argues to a fine point 
the case for the value of this method, 
though not, I think, with entire success. 
One thing is certain: to be used well her 
activity-procedures demand teachers of 
great activity-consecration. No rocking- 
chair dreamers to teach such a course! 
The reviewer admires the way in which 
the author succeeds in presenting religion 
and the church while using a newer edu- 
cational method. Many so-called religious- 
educators, working their method hard, seem 
to lose religion by the roadside. This book 
is religious education—still something to 
write home about. TuHeopore K. FIncK. 


WOMEN AND THE WAY 


Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Price, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


In order that this book, a symposium 
prepared by representative Christian 
women of many nations, might have unity, 
a list of questions was submitted to each 
contributor: “What has the Way meant 
to women? Where Christianity has pene- 
trated, has it changed women’s position in 
the home, the community, the nation? Has 
it signaled new opportunities for educa- 
tion, work, advancement, service?” 

This book, prepared for general reading 
and for study classes alike, contains the 
answers to the questions. 

All over the world, in practically every 


country, women have helped mold new — 


ideals and have taken their place in the 
forefront in medicine, education, philan- 
thropy and evangelism. They have pointed 
the way to bewildered girls and women 
who have faced new and difficult paths. 

Each writer is loyal to her own national 
ideals, but sees in the Christ the One Who 
will bind all the nations together in a 
world fellowship. And the problems her 
fellow-Christians are facing in this mod- 
ern world are dealt with. 

The list of authors, well-known and 
distinguished leaders, includes: 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Baroness 
W. E. Van Boetzelaer, Michi Kawai, Helen 
K. Kien, Mrs. Z. K. Matthews, Tseng Pao- 
Swen, Miss Gnanadickam, Una M. Saun- 
ders, Mrs. Flora A. Ylagan, Mrs. F. M. 
Paist, Jorgelina L. White, Muriel Lester. 


A few lines quoted from the Prologue ~ 


by Madame Chiang Kai-shek show the 
tone of the book: 

“There is much to be gained by know- 
ing what Christianity has meant to a pop- 
ulation. There is even more in knowing 
what Christianity has meant to an indi- 
vidual. When we come to ponder that ac- 
knowledgment we are at once confronted 
with the question, What, indeed, have we 
contributed to Christianity? Because, as 
Wendell Phillips puts it, “Christianity is a 
battle, not a dream.’ ... 

“There is, to my mind, too much cant 
in connection with religion, . . . too much 
readiness to whitewash our laggardly ef- 
forts and not enough courage to put our 
Christian convictions into positive prac- 


tice. We are too apt to excuse our spir- . 
. . Instead, we should gird 


itual inertia. . 
our loins, take up the Cross and follow 
the logical consequences of our highest 
convictions.” AuicE M, WIes. 
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AN APPRECIATED 


COMMENT 


Prof. W. G. Polack of Concordia Seminary 
(Missouri Synod) Reviews “Faith of the 
Church,” by the Late C. M. Jacobs 


A CRITICAL review of this book, the 
last one by its writer, recently appeared 
in The American Lutheran, a monthly 
magazine edited by members of the 
Missouri Synod. It seemed to the editor 
of Tue LuTHERAN superficial and in- 
adequate. The following from a mem- 
ber of the theological family of the 
Missouri Synod reveals more careful 
reading and more accurate conclusions. 
It is quoted from The Theological Quar- 
terly of the Missouri Synod: 


These addresses on the oldest creed of 
the Christian Church were delivered in 
the chapel of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mount Airy during the aca- 
demic year of 1936-1937. Their purpose 
was not so much the formal presentation 
of the. dogmatic truths contained in this 
creed as the emphasizing of the personal 
religious values which it possesses. There 
are fourteen addresses in all. They are 
direct, fervent, and heart-searching. Dr. 
Jacobs shows himself a master of style, 
with an unusual ability to present pro- 
found truths in a simple, yet beautiful, 
eloquent, and edifying manner. He is 
never trite and never wordy. Nor does he 
hide paucity of thought behind theological 
catch-phrases. In fact, he avoids as much 
as possible the theological terminology of 
the lecture hall and couches his thoughts 
in language that the layman as well as 
the clergyman can readily understand. As 
his special branch of theology was church 
history, it was inevitable that he should 
weave into his discussion the historical 
background of the Apostolicum; but this 
is never inapropos nor tiresome; rather 
does he thereby clarify and enlighten. 

In his introductory address he well says: 
“The Creed was kept down to 110 words, 
including the Amen at the end. It con- 
tains only the what of faith and leaves the 
how and why to the theologians. This utter 
simplicity is one of the reasons why this 
Creed has kept its place through all these 
centuries. Theologies have come and gone 
and been forgotten; arguments for and 
against this or that belief have had their 
day of cogency, then lost their pith and 
fallen out of use; social revolutions and 
intellectuals have swept the world in suc- 
cessive waves and changed our modes and 
our thought-ways; but the Creed has not 
been altered. In thirteen centuries it has 
had no additions and in eighteen centuries 
no subtractions. It still lives as in the 
days when it was young. One generation 
learns it from another and passes it on to 
the generation yet to come; when we say 
it we are echoing the chorus that has 
sounded in all the Christian centuries, say- 
ing, ‘I believe.’” 

Jacobs clearly shows the fallacy of the 
modern slogan, “Deeds not creeds”: “What 
we believe does matter; it is what we live 

_ by, unless our living is a sham.” Against 
the present trend toward atheism he 
argues: “Atheism is inconsistent. It does 
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not do away with God at all. It runs out 
at last into a boundless polytheism by 
making every man his own god.” 

In his discussion of creation the author 
sets up a strong argument against mechan- 
istic evolution. After emphasizing the 
divine fiat in creation, he states: “We are 
not concerned, as Christian believers, with 
the method by which God brought the 
world into existence, nor are we inter- 
ested in the number and the nature of 
the steps that lie between His purpose and 
its fulfillment. But we are convinced that 
the world and all that it contains comes 
from God’s hand. The power and the pur- 
pose and the plan are His.” As to the 
“days” of creation, the author seems to 
consider them periods. 

Dr. Jacobs’ discussion of the Second 
Article is an eloquent and impressive ac- 
ceptance of the deity of our Lord and His 
atonement. He is not clear, however, on 
the vicarious nature of that atonement. 
The chapter on the Descent will no doubt 
arouse much discussion. He frankly states 
that the clause, “He descended into hell,” 
was not universally accepted in the church 
until the sixth century, points to the fact 
that the Formula of Concord says that we 
shall do well not.to inquire too curiously 
concerning it, and then gives his own 
pious hope that it was, not a descent for 
the purpose of declaring judgment on the 
souls of the unbelievers, but to show Him- 
self both as Lord and Saviour of those 
who knew Him not, and had no occasion 
to know Him, in this life, thus departing 
from the views of Quenstedt and other 
Lutheran dogmaticians. 

Space will not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of other points, nor is it necessary to 
do so. The little volume must be read. 
One will not always agree with every 
statement or argument, nor could that be 
expected, but we believe that our pastors 
will do well to add this book to their 
libraries and that they will find it in many 
respects to be a timely and able apology 
of the Creed that is so dear to us. It is 
unfortunate that a few slips were not 
caught by the editor and proofreader, such 
as attributing the prayer, “Help thou mine 
unbelief,” to Peter—From Concordia The- 
ological Monthly, February 1939. 


ARE WE BRETHREN 


As A MEMBER of the United Lutheran 
Church and a reader of THE LutHerAN for 
many years, I want to give you worthy 
praise for your fine publication. Many 
times I have found articles which have 
been of great help to me in church af- 
fairs. 

What I would like to know is this: Are 
we Lutherans ashamed of our fellow Lu- 
therans? Are we ashamed of the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Is there any- 
thing in your paper which would stop you 
from encouraging subscribers to listen to 
Dr. Walter Maier of the Lutheran Hour? 
These questions have been on my mind 
for some time; therefore I thought that 
I would like to have you answer them for 
me. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT PELL. 
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CONFIRMATION 
GIFT BOOKLETS 


With Certificates 


A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMATION 
No. 


An artistically designed and tastefully 
decorated booklet of twelve pages and cover. 
In addition to a certificate page, there is a 
selection of Scripture material appropriate 
to the occasion. A very acceptable booklet 
for presentation to those received into mem- 
bership by the rite of confirmation. Selec- 
tion of fifty different memory verses. Size 
of booklets, 544 x 734 inches, and each in 
an envelope. 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 
Also with GERMAN TEXT. 


A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMATION 
No. C-17* 

Printed in colors with one page devoted 
to a certificate and the remaining pages 
containing suitable quotations and Scripture 
material. Twelve pages. Size, 444 x 634 
inches. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


uA Token 
of nour 
(Confirmation. 


A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMATION 
No. C-7* 


An oblong Confirmation Booklet, with cer- 
tificate, made up in a style somewhat simi- 
lar to No. C-17, but with different decora- 
tions and content. With envelope. Size, 742 
x 514 inches. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 

*NOTE.—As these three booklets have the 
same title, always give the steck number 
and price when ordering. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


Roarine, diving, snarling, zooming bird- 
men are in the air! The vibration from 
two hundred planes keeps San Antonio air- 
minded these days. February 1 was grad- 
uation day, when 
the class in train- 
ing received their 
“wings.” This 
was the largest 
class in the his- 
tory of Kelly 
Field. They keep 
growing larger. 
The primary 
training field, 
known as Ran- 
dolph Field, 
keeps sending 
larger and larger 
classes over to 
Kelly Field. Soon 
the old 1918 look 
will be taken from Kelly Field. Great build- 
ing operations are in progress and soon a 
modern, streamlined airport and training 
school will come into view. Yes, we San 
Antonio folks know what an air raid would 
sound like. All except the bombs. Of 
course, we hear the big guns boom from 
Camp Bullis or Fort Sam Houston occa- 
sionally when some “big gun” of the army 
staff arrives and receives his salute! 


{ 


THE REV. JAMES F. 
VORKOPER 


Synodical Finances 


We much prefer to talk about the Church 
and the Texas Synod. Even about appor- 
tionment! Treasurer E. C..Vogt reports 
that..an. increase. of $758 appears on his 
books. as he made comparisons’ with 1937. 
It is interesting to note the increase since 
1935! It is $1,214.78! A fine percentage of in- 
crease; but how far from a fully paid 
benevolence! The -per:.capita>for com- 
muning members for 1938 was $3.60. 
Earnest Treasurer Ernest Vogt is happy 
to note also that in 1938 there were 121 
remittances, while in 1935 there were only 
80. This indicates that more congregations 
are paying in monthly installments. But 
there is a sad ending to this paragraph. 
Six congregations contributed much free 
air and spring water to the apportionment, 
as Pastor Elder of Houston suggests in his 
article printed in the last Ecclesia Plan- 
tanda. In other words, their efforts for the 
realization of the world-wide vision of 
Jesus were zero, 

If we should do a bit of odius comparing, 
other than we have already expressed, we 
should observe who gave the largest 
amounts. They stand just about as in other 
years. Trinity, Victoria, and Cuero stand 
well ahead of the rest. Coming very much 
closer to the top we find a mission church, 
Redeemer, Houston, in third place. The 
next two places we are happy to report: 
Weesatche and then Yoakum. Formerly 
these congregations lagged far behind, and 
now we note a sharp increase each year. 
Austin nosed out San Antonio just be- 
cause the Alamo city delayed sending their 
last remittance check too long to get credit 
for 1938! Newly self-supporting Vernon 
reached eighth place in amounts given; 
with the largest amount that we have 
noted from this congregation. The Dallas 
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mission was a very close ninth, with 
Shiner coming tenth. But among those in 
smaller place of amounts there are sev- 
eral who deserve honorable mention for 
the fine gains made over the previous year. 
They are Colettoville, Dryer, Harlingen, 
Kilgore, Schroeder, Sweetwater, Swiss 
Alps, and Wuetrich Hill. Some of the first 
ten did not make gains over last year. 
Local conditions often change the financial 
ability of members of the congregations. 
The synod is happy that gains can be re- 
corded, 


In Dallas 


February 1 was moving time in Dallas 
and Houston. The Rev. William J. Hoebel 
and family are now situated on 4418 Travis 
Street, Dallas, Texas, and the Rev. N. H. 
Kern and family get their mail at 1210 
California Avenue, Houston, Texas. Sep- 
tember 15, 1925, Mr. Hoebel was installed 
in Grace Church, Houston, and has made 
remarkable progress against very great 
difficulties. A large building program has 
been in progress, including a parish hall, 
Sunday school rooms, remodeled church 
building, the purchase of a home for the 
pastor opposite the church on California 
Avenue. The total valuation of the prop- 
erty is about $19,000 with an indebtedness 
of about $9,500. The congregation has a 
baptized membership of 204, with 155 con- 
firmed. Well done, and may your efforts 
be blessed in the city of Dallas. 


The Rev. N. H. Kern married and moved 
into Dallas in 1933. He was ordained by 
the Texas Synod that same year. In 1936 
a parsonage was dedicated, and this is now 
fully paid for. A comparatively small debt 
remains on the property, which is valued 
at $16,700. The members number 151 souls, 
105 of whom are confirmed. Pastor Kern’s 
ministry in Dallas has been aggressive and 
constructive. May his efforts be blessed in 
his new field in Houston as he builds upon 
the labors of Brother Hoebel. 


Moved to Nebraska 


The Rev. Paul C. Kuehner, former editor 
of The Texas Lutheran, and pastor of the 
Goliad-Colettoville Parish, is now enjoy- 
ing his winters in the north, having moved 
to Pender, Nebr. And we imagine he will 
spend most of his summers there too. We 
miss him, and his former congregations do 
also. He served this parish from 1925 until 
November 15, 1938. May he be blessed in 
his larger work. His work here is now 
being taken care of by the Rev. Otto Oelke 
of Ander and the Rev. E. J. Hirsch of 
Tivoli. 


Nebraska drew another of our chairs 
from our hearth, when a call from Auburn 
took the Rev. Fred W. Henkel from us. 
He served the Texas Synod from 1926 until 
August 1938. His missionary efforts have 
left a deep impression on our synod. He 
directed surveys in Austin, Corpus Christi 
and San Antonio. His work in Miles was 
excellent. His Inner Mission-minded soul 
will never be fully revealed concerning 
the work he did in the Sweetwater-Long- 
worth Parish. Business conditions caused 
many of his members to be transferred 
from Sweetwater every time the work ad- 
vanced. There are possibilities in Sweet- 
water. Pastor Henkel worked against odds 
that would have discouraged many another 
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missionary. This congregation has a very 
well-located property with a combined 
church and pastor’s apartment and only 
$650 debt. 


The Rev. A. Harold Wolff is now serving 
this parish under the direction of the 
Board of American Missions. He reports 
the work to be slow but declares that there 
are possibilities. We welcome Pastor Wolff 
into our midst. 


The Texas Lutheran has a new editor in 
the person of the Rev. R. Lentz of Fred- 
ericksburg. He has served the synod many 
years and now lives in retirement. We 
pray that his health may improve so 
that he may enjoy his new task. 


A Student Center 


The good earth yielded to the spade of 
the Rev. F. W. Kern January 22, 1939, 
when placed into the ground owned by 
the First English Lutheran Church, Austin, 
situated at the corner of Whitis and 30th 
Streets. A large crowd attended the cere- 
mony. This lot is well located just north 
of the campus of Texas University, whose 
student body numbers approximately 12,000 
students. The future church will serve as 
a student center as well as the home of a 
growing congregation. The budget of this 
two-and-one-half-year-old infant congre- 
gation is now the largest of the synod! 
And the budget was over-subscribed by 
$1,000 for 1939. 


St. James Church, Wuetrich Hill, the 


Rev. E. Rowoldt pastor, dedicated a new 
organ given to the congregation by the 
women’s organization. 


A Brotherhood has been organized at 
Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. 
Kern pastor. This congregation has been 
active in growth and in organizational life, 
and its members attend the services faith- 
fully. 


When the United Dr. Martin Luther 
Church at Shiner, the Rev. R. Schuetze 
pastor, hold special programs they “hire a 
hall” to hold the crowd. Six hundred per- 


sons crowded the city auditorium at Christ- - 


mastide. The women of this church are 
active. They recently made possible a new 
bell tower Over 100 members belong to 
the women’s organization. ; 


A Pastoral Conference 


The 1938 Fall Pastoral Conference, held 
in St. Luke’s Church, Schroeder, the Rev. 
Carl J. Deithloff pastor, elected the Rev. 
J. C. A. Pfenninger president, the pas- 
tor loci as vice-president, and the Rev. E. 
Petersen was re-elected secretary. Fol- 
lowing the conference program, the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls of Kansas, conducted the 
Pastors’ Institute, which was a refreshing 
program. We kept President Puls busy 
with questions. He kept us busy with 
questions. Some of the problems have not 
yet been settled! Those who attended grew 
in the knowledge and stature of Christ 
our Lord. Like all the rest, we cry, “More, 
please. More of these conferences.” 

The doubtful, unsatisfied, investigating, 
probing and prodding Parish Education 
Committee of synod spent most of the time 
of the Fall Conference in explaining the 
plan of progress for the synod. Then, 
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though not necessarily defeated, they went 
into “retreat” later in the month to study 
the program of the church and the synod 
still more minutely. The Texas Synod is 
leading the way in a comprehensive Par- 
ish Program. In those congregations where 
it has been put into operation it is proving 
a success. It reduces the duplication of 
effort, unifies the work of the divisions of 
the congregation, men, women, and young 
people, and aids in getting every member 
of the local congregation interested in the 
whole work of the whole church. The 
Rev. Donald E. Elder, 6836 Ave F, Hous- 
ton, is the master mind behind this pro- 
gram. I give you his address since he is 
open to suggestions and willing to impart 
his knowledge. We have no copyrights, 
as far as we are informed, on this new 
material! 

Now our civic life in Texas can con- 
tinue. We have a governor, and he is 
unique. You might say that he is the 
governor that radio made. Even though 
he may not be a professional politician, 
which group he constantly assails, he is in 
our opinion, a master politician! Now that 
the storm of votes is over, a new storm 
arises as the legislature of Texas meets in 
Austin. Many oppose the measures he 
recommends. The radio still wields a pow- 
erful influence, however, and we still 
watch with interest the developments of 
our great state under the new governor. 
As a business man he is interested in 
economy, more industrial plants for Texas 
and the care of the aged. 


St. Luke’s, San Antonio, gathered around 
the festive board laden with venison, just 
before the annual meeting of the congre- 
gation. The deer was shot by one of the 
members, an expert hunter, Mrs. Lenore 
Hansen. The reports of the work of the 
congregation were very encouraging. The 
average attendance increased during 1938 
in the services and in the school. Over 
$500 was paid on interest, mortgage prin- 
cipal and other notes. Payments on a 
$244 FHA repair loan were completed in 
1938. The Lord has blessed us. We did 
not meet the apportionment in full in 1938 
as we did in other years but paid in much 
more than in 1937. As we take leave, we 
wish you all a blessed Lententide. “Let us 
go with him to Jerusalem.” 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 


By the Rey. Frederick Edward Reissig 


Tue LurHeran CHURCH in Rochester, 
N. Y., heads the list of all denominations 
in the percentage of increase in members 
of persons thirteen years of age and over 
during the two decades 1918-1938. In 1918, 
the Lutheran churches of the city re- 
ported 7,238 and in 1938, 10,614. Concordia 
and the Church of the Reformation are 
the two Lutheran congregations, among 
the fifteen of all denominations, which re- 
port a membership of over one thousand. 
The Lutherans are second in numerical 
strength in our city; the Presbyterians lead 
with a membership of 13,135. The Baptists 
are a close third with 9,951. 

Rochester people have been giving a 
good deal of time this past year to the 
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study of city life and the church’s part in 
it. This study was climaxed by a remark- 
able exposition conducted by the Council 
of Church Women in which all of the 
major institutions, such as the city gov- 
ernment, the Board of Education, the 
Council of Social Agencies, the churches, 
had exceedingly fine exhibits depicting 
graphically the part each played in city 
life. The outstanding impression one 
gained from studying these exhibits was 
the important function of the church in 
the total life, work and spirit of city life. 


Factual Picture of Our City 

Rochester has 82,000 families; 53,000 of 
these are foreign born or of foreign parent- 
age; 27,500 families are of native white 
parentage. The negro families number 693. 

42,500 families are home owners and 
38,500 are tenant families. 10,000 families 
are on relief, or 34,000 individuals. Every 
fourth worker is unemployed. 

The 55,600 youth from 16-25 present the 
following picture: 13 per cent still in high 
school; 5 per cent in schools of higher 
learning; 25 per cent unemployed; 42 per 
cent gainfully employed; 40 per cent are of 
native-born parentage. 

These figures give one some idea of the 
needs and problems which the city gov- 
ernment, the social agencies, the schools 
and churches face. A study of city life is 
one of the most fascinating, challenging 
and sobering studies a pastor can make. 


Among the Churches 


Grace Church, the Rev. Walter Krum- 
wiede, S.T.D., pastor, is planning a fitting 


observance of its fiftieth anniversary. The - 


golden anniversary of Grace Sunday school 
was observed during the month of Jan- 
uary, the Sunday school having been or- 
ganized previous to the congregation. The 
Rev. Eugene Stowell, first son of the con- 
gregation to enter the ministry, was the 
chief speaker. 


The Rev. William Arndt will observe the 
great occasion of his fiftieth anniversary as 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Webster, 
N. Y., this spring. The Western Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will meet at this church in 
recognition of this unusual occasion. 


The Lutheran Women of Rochester and 
Vicinity will hold a Lenten luncheon 
March 2 at which the Rev. George A. 
Rupley of Tabor Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, will speak on the Madras Conference. 


The Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
held its sixth annual dinner meeting Jan- 
uary 31 at Christ Lutheran Church. It 
was held the day that all the schools of 
the city and-surrounding country were 
closed, due to the unusual amount of 
snowfall. The Department of Public Safety 
cleared the snow from around the church 
so that it would be accessible to those 
who came. In spite of this storm, 125 peo- 
ple were present. It was also the occasion 
of the fifth anniversary of the coming of 
the Rev. Fred Heins to the superintendency 
of this work. A twenty-two-page bound 
report of the work of the society was pre- 
sented. The Inner Mission Society is tak- 
ing a very important part in the social 


-work of the city and in the life and work 


of the supporting congregations. 
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IOWA NUBBINS 
By the Rev. Albert B. Schwertz 


OUR GENIAL president, Dr. Leland H. 
Lesher, upon receiving a call to one of our 
congregations in Lincoln, Nebr., tendered 
his resignation taking effect January 1, 
1939. The retiring president served us well 
for nearly three terms. Each pastor will 
feel the loss of the contact and advice of 
President Lesher. The Executive Board 
has elected as his successor the Rev. M. A. 
Getzendaner, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Davenport. We bespeak for our new pres- 
ident our loyal support and hearty co- 
operation, and we feel certain that the 
Iowa Synod will continue to advance un- 
der his leadership. 


Burlington. The Rev. C. V. Tambert 
recently resigned after a very profitable 
ministry. The Rev. Jerome Miller, for- 
merly associated with St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, Davenport, is now on the field and 
ready for work. 


Clinton. The vacancy at St. Paul’s marks 
the retirement of a veteran Iowa pastor, 
Dr. J. S. Leamer, whose leadership brought 
the Clinton congregation from infancy to 
a great power for the Kingdom of God. 
We pray God’s richest blessing upon Dr. 
and Mrs. Leamer and many years of health 
and joy following their thirty-two years 
of service in this pastorate. Our good 
wishes also go to Pastor and Mrs. C. V. 
Tambert, who recently entered this new 
field. 


Fairfield. The Fairfield congregation re- 
ceived their new pastor, the Rev. E. A. 
Piper, with open arms. Mr. Piper comes 
to First Church after more than fifteen 
years of service in the Webster City con- 
gregation. His fine record in Webster City 
should encourage the Fairfield people and 
his past experience will of course be of 
help to him. 


Missouri Valley. Following the demise 
of Dr. J. M. Herbst, the Dunlap Parish has 
called as his successor the Rev. L. A. 
Swan. Mr. Swan comes from Nebraska, 
where he was field secretary for Midland 
College. 


Muscatine. Leland H. Lesher, D.D., re- 
signed from his pastorate at Grace Church, 
in which congregation he has served for 
more than thirteen years. This congrega- 
tion under his leadership has made great 
strides, including self-support, retirement 
of much of their debt and nearly a four- 
fold increase in membership. Pastor Lesher 
has accepted a call to Grace Church, Lin- 
coln, Nebr, 


Sioux City St. Luke’s congregation is 
the new child of our synod. The first 
service was held July 10, 1938, under the 
leadership of Dr. M. J. Bieber, field mis- 
sionary for the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Within six months this promising 
mission closed its charter membership with 
132 confirmed members and a _ baptized 
membership of 197. The Every Member 
Canvass made upon the organization of 
this church yielded $1,400 in pledges for 
all purposes. According to all information 
at hand, this is the strongest mission 
church that has ever been organized by 
the Board of American Missions. 
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WOLVERINE WANDERINGS 
By the Rev. Aksel C. Larsen 


Your correspondent had the real priv- 
ilege of delivering the Invocation before 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Michigan State Legislature just re- 
cently. We were very much impressed 
with the orderly conduct of the sessions 
and the business= 
like efficiency in 
which these two 
branches of the 
legislature pro- 
ceeded with the 
business at hand. 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Loren D. 
Dickerson laid 
down and en- 
forced a rule of 
“No Smoking” 
when the Senate 
is in session. He 
informed your 
correspondent 
that after the 
first objections he has had no difficulty in 
enforcing the rule. We anticipated much 
confusion in the two legislative houses, but 
all was order and decorum. 

And getting down to the business of the 
synod, one subject that always interests 
our people is the matter of benevolence. 
In spite of the industrial and economic 
“recession” that descended upon our state 
early in 1938, and with many members of 
the congregations in the list of the un- 
employed, the synod showed an increase of 
3.3 per cent over the benevolence of 1937. 
Eight congregations met their apportioned 
benevolence in full. Three of these were 
missions. Highteen congregations reported 
an increase in receipts for benevolence over 
the previous year. On synod’s Honor Roll 
for 1938 are: Trinity, Ann Arbor; Bethel, 
Olivet, Resurrection and Unity, Detroit; 
Trinity, Grand Rapids; and Redeemer, 
Lansing. 

During the week of January 29 the synod 
was visited by the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, who conducted Workers’ Rallies at 
key points in the state. Meetings for ~the 
Church Workers were held at Bethel and 
St. Paul’s churches, Detroit; Holy Trinity, 
Flint; Immanuel, Jackson; Trinity, Kala- 
mazoo; and Trinity, Grand Rapids. The 
number of workers attending was not large 
because of heavy snows which covered the 
southern part of the state during the week. 
And speaking of snow, Detroit reported 
19.6 inches of snow for the first month of 
the year 1939. 


THE REV. AKSEL C. 
LARSEN 


Dr. Knubel in Detroit 


Michigan was treated to another great 
honor, when F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D., 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
addressed meetings of Lutherans in Detroit 
February 5 and 6. Dr. Knubel addressed 
a mass meeting of American Lutheran and 
United Lutheran congregations at St. Paul’s 
Church, Detroit, on Sunday, bringing a 
sound, constructive Lutheran message. 
Monday, the Intersynodical Lutheran Pas- 
tors meeting at the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
heard Dr. Knubel deliver an address on 
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“Lutheran Solidarity.’ Our Ambassador 
of Good Will is making an excellent con- 
tribution to the unification of our Lu- 
theran Church in this country. 


Luther Leagues Active 


Luther Leaguers representing six Lu- 
theran bodies and forty-seven congrega- 
tions of Detroit assembled at Radio Sta- 
tion CKLW, Windsor, Ontario, Sunday 
afternoon, January 29, to conduct their 
annual Vesper Radio Service under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Charities of 
Detroit. Robert Stratton, educational sec- 
retary of the Michigan Synod League and 
a member of Reformation Church, deliv- 
ered the meditation. A soprano solo was 
sung by Elsa Utkin Pengelly, soloist and 
member of Hope Church, Detroit. This 
annual broadcast is one of the big events 
in the Detroit Leaguer’s calendar and is 
always well produced and well received. 
Following the broadcast, the Leaguers 
gathered at one of the nearby Windsor 
Lutheran churches for a buffet supper 
and mixer. 

While we are on the subject of the Lu- 
ther League, 240 young people from our 
churches in the Detroit and Central Mich- 
igan Districts gathered at the new Church 
of Ascension, Pontiac. A fine program was 
presented. The Rev. Ewald G. Berger, 
pastor of Ascension Church, led an ex- 
cellent round table discussion with young 
people representative of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, the Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches. Many valuable sugges- 
tions and ideas were given that sent the 
visiting Leaguers home filled with a new 
enthusiasm for the work of their Luther 
Leagues. Following the discussion a ver- 
satile young artist, Miss Phyllis Kinney, 
presented a musicale, contributing num- 
bers equally well on the piano and the 
violin, and then sang two beautiful soprano 
solos. A delightful supper was served in 
the parish building. The Rev. Clarence H. 
Swavely of Guntur, India, spoke on the 
work in that country and showed several 
reels of motion pictures taken at the various 
mission stations. Mr. Swavely has ap- 
peared in a number of our churches in 
Michigan and his message was well re- 
ceived in this missionary synod. 


Faithful Members Called Home 


The congregation of Immanuel, Jack- 
son, suffered the loss of one of its faithful 
and able charter members in January by 
death. Mr. Oscar M. Johnson was as- 
sistant principal of the Jackson High 
School and a talented musician. He was 
an able layman, serving his Lord as sec- 
retary of the church council, a Sunday 
school teacher and organist. 


Hope Church, Detroit, reports the loss of 
Mrs. Minnie Mahoney by death. Mrs. 
Mahoney was long a faithful member of 
the congregation and served for many 
years as superintendent of the primary 
department of the Sunday school. 


Trinity, Ann Arbor, reports the largest 
accessions of any one of the seven years 
in which its pastor, the Rev. Henry O. 
Yoder, has served these good people. The 
congregation voted at its annual meeting 
to purchase the Reuter pipe organ which 
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has been in the church auditorium for 
demonstration purposes for over a year. 
Pastor Yoder is also Lutheran student pas- 
tor at the University of Michigan. 


Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, Ralph J. 
White, D.D., pastor, has recently installed 
kneeling benches which have added much 
to the dignity and reverence of the wor- 
ship. This congregation received pledges 
oversubscribing the budget for 1939 by 25 
per cent. A like increase in attendance at 
worship services is being attempted by 
the congregation this year. 


Holy Trinity, Flint, is busy on a financial 
program seeking to retire a mortgage 
which threatens the loss of their building. 
Thus far the pastor and people have met 
with good success and are now raising the 
last $750 which must be paid to the mort- 
gagor by April 1. The Rev. L. F. Gunder- 
man is pastor. 


Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., was the re- 
cipient of double honors recently. He was 
elected president of the United Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association of Detroit and was in- 
formed recently of his election to the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America to fill the vacancy of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Bagger, who recently 
resigned. During the month of January, 
Dr. Rockey received twenty-three new 
members into the congregation. Good old- 
fashioned Lutheran evangelism and thor- 
ough instruction and indoctrination are 
held by Dr. Rockey as the secret for this 
success. 


Immanuel, Jackson, reports that its wor- 
ship quarters have been re-decorated and 
that it has received the gift of a mag- 
nificent copper cross, which is mounted on 
the front gable of the building. This con- 
gregation, a mission, oversubscribed its 
quota for the Anniversary Appeal. 


ON THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


As Tue LuTHEerRAN makes the special offer 
for a ten-week Lenten period, one whose 
testimony to the church paper would be 
valuable passes beyond the need of earth’s 


information. Carrying for many years the - 


handicap of invalidism, and facing inevit- 
able blindness, Mrs. Ellen Blinn, of Butler 
County, cherished her church and her 
church associations, and though unable to 
be seen in the church she maintained 
activity worthy of emulation by all. Her 
name occurs now because of her desire to 
give to her church and because of her in- 
terest in benevolence. The last issue of the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission Worker speaks 
of her in a note written by her niece, Miss 
May Allen: “This gift is from Ellen Blinn, 
who is eighty-two years old and now an 
invalid and almost blind. She enjoys the 
Inner Mission Worker, which is read to 
her by her friends.” The calendar sent by 
the society as receipt for gifts to the 


Christmas Purse came to Mrs. Blinn; she 


placed it upon the accustomed nail, just 
above her bed where she could know its 
nearness even if she could not see it. She 
was one of that “inasmuch” group who 


- 
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} did what they could. Our church papers 


would achieve one hundred per cent cover- 
age were all to emulate such examples of 
interest. 


A Courageous Program 


Using the plans as originally prepared 
by Architect Arthur N. Steinmark some 
years ago, the Rev. Dr. Charles M. Teufel 
and the people of Messiah Church, Home- 
stead Park, Munhall, dedicated the base- 
ment unit of their permanent building in a 
week’s program beginning January 22. 
The dedication services were reported to 
the Church in Tue LuruHeran under date 
of February 15. 

Former letters headed “Forks of Ohio” 
were written from Homestead Park. Re- 
turning for a visit on the occasion of this 
celebration, we “made up” Kiwanis by 
looking in on the “old Homestead gang,” 
who for five years have been served their 
weekly dinners by the Messiah women in 
the old building, still unsold, on West 
Street, in downtown Homestead. It is 
always good to be with Grove and Harry 
and Leigh and Fred and Curt, substantial 
business men, but not quite so good to 
hear everything such men have to tell. 
There still is a good deal of creaking in 
the joints of the industrial machine, and 
it is really a courageous thing to start out 
on a church program in a mill town that 
carries the weight of financial obligation 
assumed in this particular example. 

What the Homestead Park group has 
done is to effect a substantial organization 
within itself. Were the financial obliga- 
tions not a factor, progress would be 
smooth. Were the organization less ef- 
fective, the financial process would break 
apart. From Ecclesia Plantanda we glean 
the information that this is one of eighteen 
fields given acceleration to date from the 
Anniversary Appeal, a fact putting our 
approval upon the appeal and our hope for 
enlargement of it and a drive to the goal 
for which the need of the times is ap- 
pealing. 

The basement unit as constructed runs, 
we understand, something over $9,000, to- 
wards which the mission loan of $5,000 is 
a contribution; a considerable sum is yet 
to be paid on the lot, the best church loca- 
tion within the territory. The running ex- 
penses are very high in this community; 
for a long period it was necessary to pay 
an exorbitant rent for the poorest excuse 
of room for church services, while rent 
of pastor’s home is also high. Interest on 
lot debt, plus maintenance of the old prop- 
erty downtown in safe condition put up a 
monthly load of “musts” which would 
buckle the energy of many self-sustaining 
parishes and their financial committees. 

There must be some question as to the 
next step. In the meantime the very com- 
fortable first unit will provide for all 
needs. Particularly interesting is the altar 
arrangement, handsomely done, a well- 
constructed altar built by men of the 
church, with cross fabricated by a steel 
worker, and above the altar parchment 
paintings done by Mrs. G. C. Garber, 
depicting Christ, the Good Shepherd. We 
wish all success to this Homestead Park 
mission and to Dr. Teufel. We hope not 
too long a time elapses before construction 
on the superstructure is possible. 
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TWO CHURCHES BURN IN 
YORK, PA. 


Monpay, February 6, beautiful, historic 
sixty-eight-year-old St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of York, Pa., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. Discovered near midnight, 
the fire had gained such headway that even 
the twenty-three streams of water proved 
futile in saving the building from being a 
total loss, estimated at well on to $150,000. 
The congregation carried $105,000 insur- 
ance. Only the thick outside brick walls 
and the tower remain standing. The tower, 
built on a foundation going thirty feet 


down to solid rock, carries a beautiful cross - 


towering o’er the wreck of time. 

The destroyed building was the second 
of the 103-year-old congregation and was 
dedicated in 1871 during the ministry of 
William M. Baum, D.D. Since that time 
many improvements have beautified the 
interior, though the exterior was never 
altered. The four-manual pipe organ cost- 
ing $35,000. was considered the best in the 
city. The whole community was shocked, 
for the church was a landmark for the 
present generation. It had played an im- 
portant part in the lives of many York 
citizens and in the history of the com- 
munity. The General Synod met in the 
first building in 1865 and in the destroyed 
church in 1899. Pastors Baum and Frease 
had served as presidents of the body and 
prominent laymen of the church were reg- 
ular worshipers. The radio services broad- 
cast from the church in recent months 
gave it prominence in the community. 

The many irreplaceable memorials and 
that which age alone can give make the 
loss greater. The congregation, while sad- 
dened, looks hopefully and loyally to God 
for help to carry on. A splendid attendance 
marked the first service Sunday, February 
12, in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, where 
the congregation plans to 
hold services both morn- 
ing and evening. Pastor 
Alfred O. Frank, D.D., is 
greatly encouraged by the 
loyal devotion of the con- 
gregation in facing the 
future, even though the 
study was burned and his 
desk, files and many per- 
sonal papers were a total 
loss. The library, while 
badly damaged, will likely 
permit the salvage of 
some books. The congre- 
gation is awaiting insur- 
ance settlement before 
making any plans for re- 
building. 


One week after the St. 
Paul’s fire, Emmanuel 
Church, Windsor Park, 
York, the Rev. C. F. 
Jacobs pastor, caught fire 
and sustained a very 
heavy loss in the burning 
of the roof, portions of 
the tower, and water 
damage to the whole 
amounting approximately 
to $9,000. Under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Jacobs 
this small but devoted 
congregation plans to carry 
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on in the true spirit of Christian courage 
and faith. The building carried $6,000 in- 
surance. For Emmanuel congregation their 
loss is as great as that of St. Paul’s and 
the council of St. Paul’s expressed their 
deepest sympathy to the sister congrega- 
tion in similar distress. 


AT IOWA STATE UNI- 


VERSITY 
(Continued from page 9) 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind decoration. 


Spontaneously one is reminded of Dr. 
Anna Kugler’s trials as first woman phy- 
sician in India. Why must it be so? The 
missionaries present fully realized, and 
raised for themselves no false hopes, that 
it is yet a long way before rural life will 
be given the consideration of which a well- 
balanced church program is in need. Until 
then they will have to struggle single- 
handed in keeping with their convictions. 


Practical Questions Faced 


The real value of the conference ap- 
peared on the positive side of the discus- 
sions. To go into details would carry us 
too far afield in the scope of this presen- 
tation and must therefore be omitted. It 
may suffice to state that experiences and 
plans abounded in regard to phases such 
as church-centered rural life, the Chris- 
tianizing and improving of the home, the- 
ological training for a rural program, co- 
operation between government and church 
agencies, church finances and self-sup- 


' port, the use of lay preachers, and an in- 


tegrated comprehensive program of rural 
missions. Summing it up, it was an em- 
phasis of the social gospel in addition to 
its individual aspect. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, YORK, PA. 
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The recital of some of these activities 
may cause here and there among the- 
ologically sensitive souls a raising of eye- 
brows. Quite right, we need the defenders 
of the faith that it may not lose itself in 
extraneous affairs, belonging at first sight 
in the care of other agencies than the 
church. But here are matters which the 
church cannot altogether ignore. Thought- 
fully, the Madras missionary conference 
gave serious consideration to them, re- 
sulting in resolutions to which the par- 
ticipating churches are asked to direct 
some attention. All this is in keeping with, 
and comes under classification of, the Bal- 
timore resolution bearing on social serv- 
ice. Moreover, this general theme was 
thoroughly aired at the recent annual gath- 
ering of the National Lutheran Council. 
There Dr. Martin Anderson of Chicago 
made it plain that the outstanding Biblical 
characters “denounced unsparingly the 
evils of their day,” and “did not only gen- 
eralize.” He continued, “It is not a suf- 
ficient answer to this charge (of over- 
looking conditions that breed radicals) to 
say that ‘we preach the Word of God,’ un- 
less by that is meant that we find and 
apply also those teachings of the Word 
which pertain to social problems and social 
relations.’ Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz 
of New York strengthened the point at 
the same meeting by stating, “Jesus is not 
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troubled with our nice hair splitting be- 
tween the individual and the social ap- 
plication of the Gospel. To Him it was 
clear that a man . . . could not lock the 
Gospel up in his heart . . . He must put 
his religion into practice. He must live it 
in all his social relationships.” 

Words like these are heartening to the 
country preacher, who at times has to be 
extremely practical to serve his people 
well, and who could never find pleasure 
in participating in or listening to the one- 
time very popular pulpit fad of denouncing 
the social Gospel. Such pastors will breathe 
easier now and speak with greater free- 
dom when confronted by moot questions 
concerning the rural ministry, questions 
that heretofore escaped sufficient attention 
both in the seminary and on the floor of 
synod. As things now stand and we can 
observe, if the church’s schools fail to see 
the need of a rural emphasis on minis- 
terial training for those who are inclined 
that way, state institutions are prepared 
and willing to accommodate and make up 
for the deficiency. 

Whether or not the city man may ever 
be able to take a real part in the solution 
of the rural church problem was strikingly 
illustrated by an acquaintance we made at 
the conference in Ames. The pastor in 
question, city-bred, had been serving an 
active Manhattan Island church success- 
fully for a number of years. According to 
all appearances, imbued by his own 
preaching and daring himself to take up 
work implying chance and sacrifice, he 
quit his metropolitan work to step down 
into a midwestern open country parish, 
for a long time unshepherded and broken 
down materially and morally. The church, 
far from railroad and paved highway, was 
already marked to join the 700 rural 
charges that had been abandoned in that 
state within a three-year period. With 
greatly reduced salary and a dash of reck- 
lessness he entered upon the venture. 
Trials and discouragements waylaid him in 
many directions. Today, after years of 
consecrated work, his church organization 
commands the countryside round about, 
and he is preaching in a new brick struc- 
ture to a uniformly well-filled church. 
Moreover, economically he is safe. 

No, he and his congregation are not 
Lutheran. His effective ways caused the 
Lutherans in that neighborhood to fold 
up—and he took them in. 


PRE-VIEWS OF FILMS 


Pastor J. George Dorn, D.D., Hollywood, 
Calif., Comments on Recent “Releases” 


A Man to Remember—R K O. Another 
story of a small town doctor who must die 
in order to achieve acclaim. Family. 

The Duke of West Point—United Artists. 
A forceful presentation of Idealism and 
Loyalty. Exceptionally exciting football 
and hockey games. Splendidly directed. 
Family. 

Going Places—Warner Brothers. A fast- 
moving, hilarious comedy based upon the 
stage success, “The Hottentot.” Dick Powell 
is supported by an excellent cast. Family. 

Edge of the World—Joe Rock Produc- 
tion. Social drama. Magnificently ‘photo- 
graphed and beautifully enacted; depict- 
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ing a tale of simple folks on a lonely — 


island off the coast of Scotland. Mature. 
Family. 

Stand Up and Fight—M G M. Well-mo- 
tivated, semi-historical drama of the days 
preceding the Civil War, depicting progress 
in transportation and the problem of slav- 
ery. An excellent cast. Interesting. Family. 

Wings of the Navy— Warner Bros. An 
impelling story of Naval Aviation. Absorb- 
ing from start to finish. Wholesome enter- 
tainment. Family. 

Youth Marches On—Regal Distributing 
Co. Refreshing and inspirational, promoting 
a new frontier of good will. Beautiful shots 
of London, Oxford, and Canada. Appeal- 
ing. Family. 

Gunga Din—R K O. Three British ser- 
geants in India, pursuing a powerful army 
of religious fanatics. The title is derived 
from Kipling’s water boy, Gunga Din. Ex- 
citing and picturesque. Family. 

End of the World—Pat Production. A 
gripping story of life on the forbidden 
island of Foula, off the coast of Scotland. 
Exceptional cast. Above the ordinary pic- 
ture with discriminating judgment. Rather 
heavy. Adults. (Foreign.) 

The Story of a Cheat. (French.) Cineas- 
Paris Production. Extremely interesting in 
theme and presentation. A unique intel- 
lectual treat. Mature. Family. 


This will be the last list of previews till 
after Easter. The Lenten period should find 
all Christians withdrawing from the lighter 
things of life as they contemplate anew 
the cost of their redemption. 

Your kind approval of these previews 
sent to the Editor of Tas LutHeran and to 
me are greatly appreciated. One such ap- 
proval came all the way from far India. 


30 YEARS AT SOMERSET 


Citizens of Somerset, Pa., Honor Dean of 
Clergy, Dr. I. Hess Wagner 


Tur Somerset Ministerium, members of 
the various congregations of the city, and 
members of Trinity Lutheran Church, as- 
sembled Sunday afternoon in the church 
to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. I. Hess Wag- 
ner. The church and Sunday school room 
were filled to capacity. Dr. Herman W. 
Kaebnick conducted the service, and the 
junior and senior choirs under the direc- 
tion of Miss Helene Pritts sang an anthem 
with Miss Ruth Custer presiding at the 
organ and Miss Martha Phillippi at the 
piano, 

Attorney Thomas F. Lansberry, chair- 
man of the anniversary committee, intro- 
duced the speakers. Attorney Clarence L. 
Shaver, a prominent member of the con- 
gregation and teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class, spoke on the theme, “As Pastor of 
Old Trinity.” He told of the physical 
aspects of Dr. Wagner’s pastorate, the 
growth of the congregation under his lead- 
ership, and his unfailing sympathy and 
understanding as a pastor. Dr. George L. 
Roth told of the mutual understanding and 


esteem in which the Somerset Ministerium ~ 


held the dean of the group, Dr. Wagner, 
who had blazed the path for the others in 
this community, and invited Dr. Wagner to 
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) be the guest of the ministerium at a lunch- 

eon meeting the following day. Dr. Stew- 

_ art W. Herman, pastor of Zion Church, 

\ Harrisburg, for thirty-four years, spoke of 

Dr. Wagner as a Christian gentleman and 

of his able and cheerful service in the 

synod. He was also the guest speaker at 
the morning service. 

United States District Attorney Charles 

F. Uhl, another prominent member of the 


I. HESS WAGNER, D.D. 


congregation, spoke of Dr. Wagner as a 
community worker—mentioning among 
other things his interest in the Boy Scout 
Movement, lecture courses, securing of a 
hospital for the town, and the crippled 


_ children’s work of the Rotary Club. Mr. 


George Dickey, a member of the church 
council, then presented Dr. Wagner with 
a check for $300 in appreciation of his 
services in Somerset. 

Dr. Wagner was graduated from Sus- 
quehanna University and Seminary at 
Selinsgrove, Pa. He was the oldest active 
clergyman holding a regular parish in the 
old Alleghany Synod, and was twice pres- 
ident of that synod. During the recent 
merger of the four synods into the Cen- 
tral Synod of Pennsylvania, he was on the 
commission to arrange the merger and 
served on the committee on constitution. 

The Somerset Daily American paid 
tribute to Dr. Wagner in an editorial un- 
der date of February 13 as follows: 


“THIRTY YEARS 

“All Somerset, along with the people of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, joined in com- 
memorating the thirtieth anniversary of 
the coming of the Rev. Dr. I. Hess Wagner 
to begin a pastorate, notable not alone for 
its influence upon Trinity Church, but for 
the contribution it has made to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual interests of this 
entire community. 

“Dr. Wagner has been, and is, a leader 
in the finer things of life. His outlook is 
broad yet he has a keen appreciation of 
the importance of details. 
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“Somerset Daily American is happy to 
felicitate the people of Trinity Church and 
Dr. Wagner upon the achievement of thirty 
years of harmony and prosperity, evidenced 
not alone by the growth of Trinity’s mem- 
bership rolls, but by the devotion of his 
people to the promotion of the better life. 

“Thirty years is a long pastorate. It be- 
tokens in a Lutheran church an abiding 
love between the minister and his people 
that defends both against bickering, fault- 
finding and factionalism.” 

Under Dr. Wagner’s leadership Trinity 
congregation reports the following pas- 
toral acts: 512 members received by con- 
firmation, 409 by adult baptism and con= 
firmation, and 718 by letter of transfer; 
infant baptisms 606; funerals 656; wed- 
dings 702; present baptized membership 
1,422; present confirmed membership 1,217; 
contributions for all purposes $362,240. 


CHURCH SCHOOL AT 
HAMPSTEAD, MD., 
DEDICATED 


St. Marxk’s CuurcH, Hampstead, Md., 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the 
organization of the congregation and the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of the erection of its 
present house of worship by the dedication 
of the new church school building Decem- 
ber 18, 1938, This building was made 
necessary because of the growing church 
school, which could no longer be ade- 
quately housed in the old building. 

The Sunday school met in regular ses- 
sion at 9.30 A. M. in the old church build- 
ing. The usual opening service was con- 
ducted by the superintendent, Mr. Paul 
F. Hyson, the offering was received and 
attendance records were made, followed 
by the study of the lesson for the day. 
Announcements were made by the pastor, 
the Rev. F. H. Schrader, and a brief ad- 
dress by Prof. Harvey D. Hoover of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, after which the entire 
school, led by the pastor, the church coun- 
cil, the Building Committee, and the choir, 
followed by the classes of the school, 
marched to the new building, singing, “A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 

The service in the church was in charge 
of the pastor, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Hoover. A total of $1,700 was re- 
ceived at this service. The church house 
was formally dedicated by Pastor Schrader. 

In the afternoon a fellowship service was 
a highly enjoyable feature of the celebra- 
tion. Local Lutheran and other pastors 
and laymen brought greetings, and an in- 
spiring address was delivered by Mr. C. C. 
Keeney of Walkersville, Md. 

The evening service closed the celebra- 
tion. Dr. James Oosterling, superintendent 
of the Baltimore Inner Mission Society, 
was the guest speaker. 

The building is brick, 40 x 60 feet in 
dimensions, fully equipped with rolling 
curtains for the various classrooms, and a 
completely furnished basement for the be- 
ginners and primary departments and 
social rooms for the general activities of 
the congregation. The cost amounted to 
$10,250, including furnishings. The con- 
gregation is hopefully looking forward to 
the completion of the entire plant by the 
erection of the sanctuary. 
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Gy» ASSURED 2d REGULAR 
Thousands receive their checks regularly 
at stated intervals because they hold Annuity 
Agreements of the American Bible Society. 


This REGULAR INCOME brings comfort 
and freedom from worry about the future. 


The Annuity Agreement plan is simple 
with a two-fold advantage. First:—It pro- 
vides steady income for protection in old 
age. For over 90 years, Annuity Agreement 
checks have never failed. Second:—You en- 
joy knowing you are helping make the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 


“A Gift That Lives? a booklet explaining 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
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STEREOPTICON 
LECTURES 
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on new Victor Portable Stereopticons. 
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cial prices. All slides are colored. 
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THE LUTHERAN 
ORDINATION SERVICE 


Sunpay morning, February 12, in St. 
John’s Church of Union City, N. J., 
Heinrich Paul Suhr was ordained to the 
ministry. President E. B. Burgess of the 
United Synod of New York was assisted 
by President G. F. R. Tamke of the New 
Jersey Conference. Mr. Suhr was recently 
called as pastor of Zion Church, Ridge- 
field, N. J. He was the twentieth can- 
didate to be ordained by the authority of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York 
within the last eight months. 


HELPFUL FOR FINANCE 


South Carolina Synod’s Southern Conference 
Offers Suggestions 


1. By xeeprne the needs of the church 
before the people. An intelligent praying 
people will be a giving people. 

2. An emphasis upon tithing as the 
basis of giving. It is the minimum. 

3. Deeper consecration and more cour- 
ageous leadership. 

4. Include all appeals outside of local 
church in apportionment—educate people 
more fully on apportionment. 

5. Deepening of spiritual life and the 
cultivation of a strong churchmanship. 

6. Keep everlastingly at it. 

7. A deeper sympathetic consciousness 
of Christian stewardship obligations. 

More church officials who take the 
church’s financial program more seriously 
to heart and who are willing to inform 
themselves fully and determined to give 
more of their time to a genuine every 
member visitation, so as to educate and 
guide the other church membership to a 
deeper appreciation of their financial ob- 
ligation and privileges. 

8. Pay all debts as quickly as possible. 

9. Our church does not need new 
methods so much as getting members to 
support the present program. 

10. To deepen the spiritual life. Spir- 
itual dynamics first, then the mechanics. 
11. Less ticket selling and more educat- 
ing the people in consecrated giving. 
W. H. Lersreap, 
Sec., Southern Conference. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. W. C. Beaver, head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, since 1923, in February 
1939 joined a group of eminent authors in 
the field of biology with the publication 
of his new textbook, “Fundamentals of 
Biology,” by the C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, medical publishers. Comprising 
871 pages and containing 306 illustrations, 
of which 238 drawings are originals by 
Dr. Beaver, the new book is the result of 
labors of seven years, 


The Rev. R. Donald Clare, who has ac- 
cepted a call to the Union Church of 
Gatun, Panama Canal Zone, was ordained 
Sunday evening, February 5, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Baltimore, Md., of which his 
father, Dr. Robert D. Clare, is pastor. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
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mussen, president of the Maryland Synod. 
The following ministers assisted in the 
service: the Rev. J. Frank Fife, secretary 
of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. William 
G. Minnick, statistical secretary of the 
synod; Dr. George Drach, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; and 
Dr. Clare. 


After a ministry of more than twenty- 
three years Frank A. Dressel, D.D., has 
relinquished his work as pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, Richmond, Ind. The 
action is due to ill-health. The Synod of 
Indiana regrets the loss of Dr. Dressel in 
its ranks. A great preacher and a fine pas- 
tor and counselor has been Dr. Dressel. 


The Rev. Charles L. Hunt, pastor of the 
Shenandoah Parish, Virginia, for nearly 
thirteen years, has accepted a call to Trin- 
ity Church, Butler, Pa., and began his work 
there February 1. While he was pastor of 
the Shenandoah Parish great progress was 
made. Two fine new church buildings were 
erected, one in Shenandoah, which cost 
about $35,000, and the other five miles 
north of Shenandoah, which cost $24,000. 
There were 280 members added to the roll 
of the congregations, and $98,000 was con- 
tributed for all purposes. 

Many of the members of the parish and 
their friends, together with the ministers 
of the other denominations of the town of 
Shenandoah, met in the basement of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church January 24, for 
a farewell service for Mr. Hunt and his 


family. Addresses were made by the min- © 


isters present. Each told of the splendid 
work that had been accomplished for the 
church through the leadership of Mr. Hunt 
and his family, and many beautiful and 
useful presents together with a good sum 
of money were presented to them. 


The Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg of Ko- 
komo, Ind., has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., made vacant by the removal of the 
Rev. Theodore K. Finck to Philadelphia, 
Pa., to become an editor of the Parish 


and Church School Board. He took up - 


work in this southern field February 1. 


The installation of the Rev. Daniel M. 
Latshaw as pastor of the Tannersville Lu- 
theran Parish took place Sunday evening, 


February 5, in the Appenzell Church, 


Monroe County, Pa. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, officiated. The parish consists of 
three congregations—Craig’s Meadow, Ap- 
penzell and Tannersville. 


The Rev. Edward P. Turnbach of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., was installed Sunday morning, 
February 5, as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Easton, Pa., the Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, officiating. 

Mr. Turnbach succeeds the Rev. Arthur 
P. Grammes as pastor at St. Paul’s, Mr. 
Grammes having resigned after success- 
fully and faithfully serving the congrega- 


tion for sixteen years. He is a graduate of - 


Gettysburg Seminary in 1936. Later he 
continued his studies at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and this is his first 
parish. 


| 
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| ‘The Rev. George R. Whittecar was in- 


stalled as pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
. Tulsa, Okla., by the Rev. Charles A. Puls, 
president of the Kansas Synod, February 1. 
He closed his work at Zion Church, Beloit, 
Kan., January 15, and moved to Tulsa, 
entering into the work there January 19. 


The Rev. George D. Wolfe closed a suc- 

cessful pastorate of nearly three years at 
West Sunbury, Pa., January 27, in order 
to accept an insistent call to the Mt. 
Pleasant Parish, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
_ During this pastorate Zion Church cele- 
brated the eightieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization September 25, 1938, and was 
rededicated after extensive improvements 
—adding a chancel, new carpet, chancel 
furnishings and electric lights. The audi- 
torium presents a very pleasing and 
churchly appearance. New Sunday school 
and social rooms were added, also a base- 
ment and kitchen. The total estimated cost 
is in excess of $2,500. Much of the labor 
was contributed, and the chancel furniture, 
electric fixtures, paraments and chairs 
were memorials, leaving the actual cost, 
including the carpet, a gift of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, at $1,800. 

Rider’s congregation laid a new carpet 
last summer, and the Springdale congre- 
gation purchased new books. 

In the parish there were 59 baptisms and 
62 accessions to membership, and the com- 
muning membership increased from 140 
in the three congregations to 259 for 1938. 
The parish has shown increased interest 
in the church at large, and each congre- 
gation met in excess the benevolence for 
1937. While they fell short in 1938, it can 
be largely credited to larger special ap- 
peals on the part of the congregations, the 
synod and the Church. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albuquerque, N. M. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. W. F. Martin pastor, has estab- 
lished an “Arthur M. Knudsen Fund,” the 
name given to the contributions by this 
congregation to the Anniversary Appeal. 
It is named for Dr. Knudsen because of 
his long pastorate here and because he is 
now in the service of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, in whose care this appeal 
is placed. The Ladies’ Aid Society re- 
cently pledged $100 toward the much- 
needed educational building which this 
congregation feels it should have to care 
adequately for its religious education 
work. This congregation has the good 
record of always paying its apportioned 
benevolence in full. 


Beardstown, Ill. At the annual meeting 
of the First Lutheran Church January 30, 
Dr. P. C. Croll, now in his eighty-seventh 
year and living retired at Womelsdorf, Pa., 
was elected pastor emeritus. He was pas- 
tor of this church 1909-21. 

For another year the congregation met 
its apportionment more than one hundred 
per cent. The parsonage was decorated and 
repaired during the past year. The church 
is free of debt and a nice fund is accruing 
for an educational plant. A nursery and 
children’s division have been organized. 
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FIVE GREAT SUNDAY NIGHTS 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


DR. ROSS STOVER’S SERMONS 


Feb. 26—“This Modern Jewish Persecution” 


Mar. 


5—“God’s Prescription for Health, Wealth 
and Happiness” 


Mar. 12—“Blood On Your Hands” 


Dr. Ross Stover 
Edward MacHugh 
Dr. Charles E. Beury 


The men have formed their organization 
and the work of the entire church is pro- 
gressing nicely. The Rev. K. E. Irvin, 
S.T.D., has been pastor of this congrega- 
tion since September 1, 1938. 


Dixon, Ill. During the year 1938 St. 
Paul’s congregation has completed exten- 
sive improvements and redecorated the 
church. The baptized membership of the 
congregation is 1,524, the confirmed mem- 
bership 1,082, communing membership, 
719. A greater regularity in participation 
in the Communion Services is noted. Dr. 
Lloyd W. Walter, the pastor, made several 
recommendations to the congregation in 
his annual report: The first concerned con- 
firmed membership. An effort will be 
made to diminish the number between the 
confirmed and communing members. The 
second is failure to meet the apportioned 
benevolence. Last year 80 per cent of what 
the synod expected of the congregation 
was paid; an honest effort, with the assis- 
tance of the members, will be made to 
pay this amount 100 per cent. The church 
is urged to consider more earnestly its re- 
sponsibility for the church school and the 
children in the community. 


Folsom, N. J. A service of dedication was 
held at St. James Church, Folsom, Feb- 
ruary 5, at which time the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. L. Angelo. The 
church had been repainted and new equip- 
ment was dedicated, including an altar 
cross, candlesticks, pulpit Bible, dossal cur- 
tain, book racks, altar cloth and frontal, 
fair linen, the mensa, and the missal stand, 
all being gifts and memorials. 

With these improvements made, St. 
James Church has been beautified and pro- 
vides a more churchly atmosphere for 
worship. 


Gettysburg, Pa. Among the outstanding 
achievements of St. James congregation 
during 1938 as revealed at the congrega- 
tional meeting January 9 was the first 
year’s support of its foreign missionary, 
the Rev. Louis T. Bowers. St. James ac- 
cepted this obligation in 1937 and is proud 
of the work of its missionary at the 
Sanoyea Station of our American Lutheran 
Mission, Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa. 
Mrs. Bowers also is doing a fine work 
among the natives. 

During the year a violet set of altar, 
pulpit and lectern hangings and pastor’s 
stole was given in loving memory and 
recognition of the services of the former 
pastor, the late Earl J. Bowman, and 
his wife. 


Mar. 19—“Lord, Do It Again” 
Mar. 26—“Philadelphia’s Unseen Giants” 
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In December, the St. James Players, a 
dramatic group devoted entirely to the 
study, preparation and presentation of re- 
ligious drama, observed its first anniver- 
sary. During the year some of the out- 
standing religious plays were received by 
appreciative audiences, and the group has 
been holding monthly meetings. 

A children’s church was begun in Octo- 
ber and has been meeting each Sunday 
during the regular worship hour. This 
group worships with the adults the third 
Sunday of each month. 

The Easter Communion season was the 
largest in the history of the congregation, 
1,019 having received the Lord’s Supper 
at this time. 

A sound amplifying system was installed 
in the tower in time for use during the 
Christmas season. This unit was pur- 
chased with the bequest of Miss Alma J. 
Sheads, given as a memorial to her mother, 
Mrs. Ida J. Sheads. To this has been added 
a new system for the deaf in the main 
auditorium. 

St. James will celebrate its one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary with special services in 
the fall of this year. The Rev. Spencer W. 
Aungst is pastor of this historic congre- 
gation. 


Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. An in- 
crease each year for five consecutive years 
in the attendance at the chief worship 
service of Christ Church was a feature of 
the report of the pastor, the Rev. Frank 
H. Nickel, to the annual congregational 
meeting. The report also noted the largest 
confirmation class in the congregation’s 
history, an increase in the attendance at 
communion services, and a 15 per cent 
raise in the benevolence of the congre- 
gation. 
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Henry A. Bock, lay president of the 
church council, reported concerning the 
year’s improvements in the church prop- 
erty. They included the enclosure of the 
base of the parish hall, the installation of 
an altar rail, the purchase of chancel and 
aislé carpet, and the establishment of a 
fund to provide for the painting of the 
church and needed cement work in the 
cellar of the church. 

The financial report given by John Tittel 
reported the closing of 1938 with all bills 
paid and stressed the fact that each year 
since 1934 has shown a larger proportion 
of the congregation’s income coming from 
the offering envelopes. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The annual report of the 
Rev. Alton M. Motter in reviewing the 
activities of Redeemer congregation during 
the past year noted the following: 

Adoption of the Student Field-Worker 
Plan with Gettysburg Seminary. Musser 
D. White, a junior at the seminary, is 
serving in this capacity at the present time. 

Re-organization of the Luther League. 
The Redeemer League is now an active 
member of the Harrisburg District Luther 
League. 

Dedication of a new steeple cross pre- 
sented by the members of the 1938 confir- 
mation class, 

The entrance of. Wilmer Klinger into 
Susquehanna University in preparation for 
the Christian ministry, making three stu- 
dents now actively preparing to serve in 
this capacity. 

Purchase of a new pastor’s robe, which 
now provides adequate vestments for those 
who assist in the chancel. 

Celebration of the fifth anniversary of 
the present pastorate. This was marked by 
a special service at which the congrega- 
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tion’s ministerial students assisted. During 
this pastorate, a total of 242 new members 
have been received and 108 baptisms and 
55 marriages were performed. There were 
52 funerals. The indebtedness during this 
period was reduced more than $5,000. The 
congregation now has a communing mem- 
bership of 370. 

For 1939 Pastor Motter’s recommenda- 
tions included: 

The appropriate celebration of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
congregation. 

The publication of a congregational year 
book. 

An active campaign of evangelism dur- 
ing the Lenten season. 

Continued concentration upon debt re- 
duction. , 

Adoption of the program, “The Children 
of the Church.” 

More active support to the auxiliaries of 
the congregation. 


Kansas City, Kan. February 1 St. Mark’s 
Church witnessed the twenty-ninth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Dr: Andreas 
Bard in that congregation. This congre- 
gation experienced a 12 per cent increase 
in Sunday school attendance in 1938, fin- 
ished the year with $4,000 paid on the 
church debt, and more than $1,000 given 
for unapportioned benevolence. The au- 
ditorium, seating nearly 800, is usually 
filled Sunday mornings. 


Salina, Kan. At St. John’s Church, Jan- 
uary 26 was a notable anniversary day, 
the Ladies’ Band celebrating the fiftieth 
year since organization by C. W. Maggart, 
D.D. It was then known as the Extra- 
Cent-a-Day-Band, and for many years 
members contributed a cent a day as dues. 
The following active charter members were 
presented with gold crosses at the cele- 
bration: Mrs. J. W. Kraft, the first pres- 
ident; Mrs. George Rager, Mrs. Christian 
Bachtold and Mrs. Clara Miller. Outstand- 
ing activities of the band during the pas- 
torate of Dr. B. R. Lantz have been raising 
$5,000 for the new church, $1,000 for Mid- 


land College, and $1,200 for a parsonage — 


sleeping porch. This group now maintains 
the parsonage, pays for the church bul- 
letin, contributes $25 annually to Tabitha 
Home, and supports many congregational 
financial and charitable enterprises. 


Waterloo, Wis. The close of the year 
1938 marked the close of the thirty-second 
year of the history of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, the twenty-fifth year of the history 
of Holy Trinity Church, Marshall, and the 
tenth year of the pastorate of the Rev. F. 
O. Broesicke in this parish. In his annual 
report to the congregation he reported a 
total membership of 327; there are only 17 
who might be called inactive. At Holy 
Trinity, out of a membership of 90 the 
average attendance was 40. The pastor 
feels that while they cannot expect rapid 
growth, for the population is churched to 
the extent of 95 per cent, he feels that 
they can grow spiritually. 

In his institutional visits to the sick he 
reports 125 hospital calls in four hospitals; 
and an Old People’s Home. Four cate- 
chetical classes are under instruction at 
the present time. A total of 303 members 


, served short 
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have been received in the past decade, 112 
by confirmation and 184 by renewal of 
faith. The total enrollment in St. Paul’s, 
Waterloo, is 327, and 90 in Holy Trinity, 
Marshall. Through careful preaching and 
explanation of the purpose of the Lord’s 
Supper the people are being brought to a 
realization that it is one of the greatest 
blessings offéred a Christian, and attend- 
ance at the Communion has steadily in- 
creased. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Henderson Neiffer Miller, Ph.D. 


entered into life January 31 at the Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. He was born June 
8, 1872, at Salisbury, N. C., the son of Calvin 
and Jennie Miller. Orphaned at the age of 
eleven, he was reared by his sister and re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of 
Salisbury. In 1891 he was graduated from North 
Carolina College and three years later from 
our seminary at Gettysburg. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon him 
by Gettysburg College in 1896. 

Ordained by the Maryland Synod in 1894, he 
astorates at Brunswick, Md., and 
at Salem Church, Rowan County, N. C. From 
1897 to 1902 he was president of Mont Amoena 
Seminary, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. After a year of 
post-graduate work at Chicago University and 
the Lutheran Seminary at Chicago, he resumed 
pastoral duties at Middle Post, Ohio, then at 
Columbus, Ohio. He resigned his work there 
to become president of Marion College, Marion, 
Va., from 1913 to 1916. In the latter year he 
became pastor at Wytheville, Va., then served 
successively as camp pastor at Camp Wheeler, 
as pastor at Macon, Ga., and from 1919 to 1930, 
as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Pa. The next four years were spent as director 
and pastor of the Artman Home for Lutherans 
at Ambler, Pa. 

Dr. Miller had an unusual gift for creating 
enthusiastic co-operation in strengthening and 
enlarging the work of the church wherever he 
was located. At Columbus, Ohio, a new par- 
sonage was built and a beautiful stone church 
erected. At Marion College a new dormitory 
and a pipe organ attested to his enthusiasm. 
Wytheville, Va., and Greenville, Pa., enjoyed 
the fruits of his labors in improvements, and 
the erection of a parish school building at the 
latter place. 

The last two years of his active life were 
spent as supply pastor at Applebachsville, Pa. 
In June 1937, he suffered a stroke, from which 
he never fully recovered. 

In 1894 he was married to Cora Lillian Pat- 
terson of China Grove, N. C., the daughter of 
I. Frank Patterson, a prominent figure in the 
North Carolina Synod. His wife survives him, 
together with four children: Miss C. Louise 
Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. Frank H. 
Miller, St. Petersburg, Pa.; Miss Nellie J. Miller, 
Norristown, Pa.; and Mrs. E. Roberta Bastow, 
Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Church, Melrose Park, Philadelphia, of which 
Dr. Miller was a member, and were conducted 
by the Rev. Kenneth P. Otten, assisted by 
Gomer C. Rees, D.D., and Paul L. Yount, D.D. 
Interment was made at Greenlawn Cemetery, 
China Grove, N. C. Services there were -in 
eharge of the Rev. George H. Rhodes of Albe- 
marle, N. C., assisted by J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
president of the United Synod of North Caro- 
lina, and the Rev. Walter Nau, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, China Grove. 

Norman Y. Ritter. 


The Rev. Daniel Melanchthon Moser 


son of Daniel and Catherine (Marks) Moser, 
was born in Pine Grove Mills, Pa., January 7, 
1849. He was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1872, and from Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in 1875; was licensed by the Alleghany 
ose 1874 and ordained by the same body 

He served pastorates at Lockport, N. Y., 1875 
to 1879; Shepherdstown, W. Va., 1879 to 1892: 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 1892 to 1911. In 1911 he 
retired and began his residence at Gettysburg, 
where he lived until his death. 

The high esteem in which he was held by 
the congregations which he served was mani- 
fested by the many expressions of kindness and 
love that continued to be shown him all through 
the years of his retirement by those whose pas- 
tor he once was, and to whom he had broken 
the Bread of Life. The cheerfulness, patience, 
and strong faith which characterized his spirit 
for so many years served to bless him abundantly 
in the declining days of his physical weakness. 

.The nearest one by relationship who is sur- 
viving is a grandson. 

In 1877 he was married to Maria Louise 
Wattles, who preceded him from this life by 
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Mr. Moser was called into the 
February 2 he was 
buried in Evergreen Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
Pa., with his pastor, the Rev. Dwight F. Putman, 
in charge of the funeral service, assisted by 


several years. 
Greater Life January 31. 


Dr. H. C. Alleman. D. F. Putman. 


The Rev. James Brown Umberger 


died at the home of his son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Ross E. Umberger, at Frost- 
burg, Md., February 5. He was born at Wythe- 
ville, Va., September 27, 1857. September 15, 
1891, he married Ella Gordon Repass. To this 
union four children were born, Paul R. Um- 
berger of Pittsburgh, Pa.; James B. Umberger, 
Jr. (deceased); Ansel S. Umberger of Hunting- 
don, W. Va.; and Ross E. Umberger of Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Pastor Umberger received his college educa- 
tion at Roanoke College, graduating with the 
class of 1884. He pursued his theological studies 
at Gettysburg Theological Seminary and was 
graduated in 1889. He was licensed by the 
Southwest Virginia Synod in 1888 and was or- 
dained in 1889. 

His first pastorates were in the state of 
Kansas, serving at Norcator and Oberlin 1889- 
91, New Cambria 1891-93, Effingham 1893-95, and 
Ottawa 1895-98. Pastorates served in Ohio were 
Harshman, Leetonia, and Osnaburg, 1899-1905. 
Other pastorates, were Williamsburg, Pa., 1905- 
11; Walhalla, S. C., 1911-15; Myersville, Md., 
1915-21; Eglon, W. Va., 1921-23; Mill Creek, Pa., 
1923-31. 

He gave forty-two years of devoted service 
to the active ministry and did occasional sup- 
ply preaching from the time of his retirement 
in 1931 until quite recent months. His first 
years of retirement were spent at Huntingdon, 
Pa., where with Mrs. Umberger he joined St. 
James Church and where their lives became a 
blessing to all. Several years ago Pastor and 
Mrs. Umberger moved to the home of their 
son Ross, at Frostburg, Md. 

Simplicity of Christian faith and living, and 
gentility of touch with his fellowmen, marked 
the life of Pastor Umberger in noteworthy man- 
ner. He was a faithful servant of God and 
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gave devoted service to the church. First he 
allowed his own life to be shaped by the gospel 
which he preached. Through the years he came 
into possession of great beauty and serenity of 
spirit and mind. 

Funeral services were held in Zion Church, 
Williamsburg, Pa., in the church built during 
one of the most fruitful pastorates of his min- 
istry. Interment was made in the nearby ceme- 
tery where the deceased son lies buried. The 
service was conducted by his pastor, Dr. Ed- 
mund L. Manges of Huntingdon, Pa., assisted 
by the Rev. Walter V. Simon of Frostburg, Md., 
and by the Rev. Louis Lesher of Williamsburg, 
Pa. Edmund L. Manges. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allbeck, D.D., M. M., from 243 W. Second St., 
Mansfield, Ohio, to 243 W. First St., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Kern, N. H., from 4418 Travis St., Dallas, Tex., 
to 1210 California St., Houston, Tex. 

McCullough, Paul G., from 44 N. W. 46th St., 
ee Fla., to 404 N. W. 10th Ave., Miami, 

a. 

Neas, T. Cloyd, from Box 284, Radford, Va., to 
R. F. D. 1, Bluff Citv, Tenn. 

Shannon, John P., from 2512 W. Wells St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to 959 N. 34th St., Milwaukee, 


is. 

Theisz, A. F., from 1534 Abbottston St., Balti- 
more, Md., to Linden Ave., Mercersburg, Pa. 

Zahlis, W. O., from 2740 Rimpau Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Wakeeny, Kan. 


CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of “the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be ‘‘Wor- 
ship.” Opening service Sunday evening, April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. ; D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 
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threshold. With Certificate. 56 pages. Stamped in gold. 


One copy, 35 cents net; six or more, each 28 cents net. 


March 1, 1939 _ 


CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS — 


At the Altar and After 


By DR. EZRA K. BELL 


A booklet of help- 
ful words to church 
members whether 
they be newly con- 
firmed or of some 
years’ standing. Dr. 
Bell states clearly, 
simply, and briefly 
the chief duties, 
privileges, opportu- 
nities and obliga- 
tions of a church 
member and a true 
Christian to the 
church, the pastor, 
fellow-members, and 
to himself. 


The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper cov- 
ers) either with Confirmation, Baptism or 
Open Certificate. The Open Certificate is for 
reception in any other way than confirma- 
tion or adult baptism and may be utilized 
also for these forms. 


In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 
25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 


The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes 
with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents 
each; $3.25 a dozen. 


On the King’s Highway 
By ALBERT LOREEN 


_ A gift book that pictures the larger life, 
into which these young Christians are en- 
tering, as a journey. The starting-point, the 
goal, the highway, the traveling compan- 
ions, the places of rest and refreshment, the 
experiences of danger and hardship, the 
spirit of the traveler, and the joy of the 
homecoming are all described -in an inter- 
esting ‘manner and in conversational style. 
Fifty-six pages. Confirmation Certificate in- 
cluded. Cloth binding. Stamped in gold. 
Price, Single Copies, 35 cents, net. In lots 
of six, 28 cents each, postage extra. 


Upon This Rock 
By C. P. WILES, D.D. 


Talks with young 
Christians upon 
such subjects as 
should be brought 
clearly and force- 
fully before the 
minds of our 
young people who 
are contemplating 
confessing their 
principles and be- 
liefs before the 
world, in the 
church. This coun- 
sel and encourage- 
ment, offered in a 
sympathetic way, 
should be put in " 
the hands of all who are coming into full 
membership. The treatment of these themes 
is brief, simple, beautiful and direct. 


The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper cov- 
ers) either with Confirmation, Baptism or 
Open Certificate. The Open Certificate is for 
reception in any other way than confirma- 
tion or adult baptism and may be utilized 
also for these forms. 

In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 
25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 

The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes 
with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents 
each; $3.25 a dozen. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh © 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


